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ABSTRACT 

This bibliography is introduced by a short essay on 
social studies, concentrating on reforms since 1960 and speculating 
about future trends. The bibliography itself deals with current 
topics in social studies for intermediate grades and is divided into 
the following three sections: curriculum, teaching methods, and 
global/interpersonal learning. The curriculum section includes career 
education, environmental studies, interdisciplinary studies, 
racially/ethnic studies, and women's studies. Teaching methods 
involves the inquiry method, media, simulation/games, and textbooks. 
Global/interpersonal learning deals with values clarification. The 
bibliography was developed from a computer search of the EFIC data 
base by the EBIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, and a note on 
this Clearinghouse is included. (PB) 
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introduction 

Recent events have made clear to us as never before that we can only survive as a nation as long as we 
provide a strong and lasting social education for our young people. This education must not onhf afford a 
deep appreciation of the richness and diversity that derives from the ethnic and cultural pluralism of our 
society, but it must also provide a sound basis for analysis of intricate political happenings and a durable 
framework for establishing and maintaining personal values that will help sustain the welfare of all. 

It IS teachers who are called upon to contribute the essential elements of this social learning, reinforcing 
the positive early teaching students receive in their homes. Indeed teachers must be ready to take up this 
responsibility at any level of a young person's awareness as early as possible in each student's school exper- 
lence In order to provide effective learning, teachers need to be equipped with the most recent data from 
responsible and selective sources — data that will motivate students through its relevance, at the same time 
that tt IS worthwhile in the most traditional senses and sufficiently memorable to guide young people through 
a confused and increasingly troubled future. 

It IS appropriate, therefore, that NEA. in cooperation with the ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, 
offers a reference tool that contains descriptive listings of up-to-date print resources for classroom teachers, 
as W9l! as specialists in the social studies, at the upper elementary and lower junior high school levels. This 
annotated bibliography touches on those areas of the curriculum that are of vital consequence to the present 
— among them, anthropotogy. area studies, energy use. ecology, population geography as well as to the 
successful devefopment of the foture — values dariftcation. decision making, political learning, and other 
concerns of global/interpersonal relationships. 

The sections on racial/ethnic and women's studies, as well as career education demonstrate a sense of 
past, present, and future. This docun>ent also reflects the constant need for good teaching techniques and 
materials, pointing toward ways in which both may be evaluated and utilized effectively for the most positive 
results in learning. 

It IS our hope that this book and others in the series will provide the assistance each teacher needs to have 
that sense of daily achievement that is the subjective measure of prof^onal growth in the classroom. 



Social Studies — Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow 



Howard 0 Mehlinger 



Whatever else might be said about the field of social 
studies. It IS different. As compared to a decade ago. 
social studies promates different purposes and goals, 
employs different content and approaches, and spon- 
sors a wide range of different programs. 

Before the dawn of the "new social studies." the field 
was charactenied by massive narrative textbooks, 
choked with detailed information, and thoroughly 
sanitised so as to avoid controversy and to buttress con- 
ventional wisdom. 

Not that the field was deadi Many social studies 
teachers offered exciting courses in spite of uninspiring 
instructional materials. And a few leaders, such as 
Shirley Engle and Lawrence Metcalf. stimulated their 
readers by suggestions of how social studies couki be 
improved. But. from the present perspective, the social 
studies landscape was drab and fiat. 

The new social studies. The scene began to change in 
the early 1960's. To a great extent, the reform in social 
studies was the product of forces operating in American 
society generally. One of these was the keen competi- 
tion with the USSR, which ranged across the produc- 
tion of nuclear weapons, the race to the moon, growth 
of GNP. and the nurture and cultivation of scientists. A 
second factor was the general public respect extended 
to intellectual achievement. A third was the spirit of op- 
timism that pervaded American life, an optimism that 

implied we could do nearly anything we wished if we 
but devoted our energies and resources to the task. 

What did this mean for education in general and 
social studies in particular in the early 1960's7 First of 
all. critics of public education bemoaned what they 
perceived to be the lack of intellectuai rigor in American 
schools. They pointed out that we seemed less willing 
than the Russians to chaltenge arnl reward inteilectualiy 
superior students. Programs for gifted students and ad- 
vanced-placement programs were one result of 
pressure from these critics. School textbooks were 



scrutinized and judged deficient because they failed to 
capture nruKlern approaches too. 

To a nation that was in the process of mobilizing 
resources and assembling scientists and engineers to 
place a man on the moon, the effort to reform instruc- 
tion in American schools nationally seemed relatively 
simple. Backed first by private fbundations and later by 
government grants, academic scholars, developnoentai 
psychologists, media specialists, and classroom 
teachers formed project teams to produce new 
materials. 

Jerome Bruner was the guru for curriculum refbr.n in 
social studies as he was in other fiekls. His little book. 
The Process of education, published in 1960. encourag* 
ed curriculum developers and teachers to focus upon 
the underlying concepts that comprise the structure of 
a discipline, to approach a subject through the particular 
mode of inquiry employed by a scholar in the field, and 
to emphasize discovery learning. These Meas undercut 
the place of history in the curriculum. 

Prior to 1960. history held an unassaiiabto position in 
the social studies. But. historians rarely organized their 
instruction around concepts, could net agree on the 
"structure" of history, and practiced only the most dtf* 
fused "method of inquiry." This enabled the social 
sciences to elbow into the school curriculum. 

In the etomentary grades, the new social studies was 
championed by such large, richly fended prqjects as 
the Education Development Center program. "Man: A 
Course of Study." and by such charismatic individuals 
as Lawrence Senesh, Hilda Taba, and Paul Brandwein. 
who directed small teams of people in curriculum 
reform. 

For the secondary grades. Edwin Fenton and Donald 
Oliver were especially important in this perkKi. Fenton 
was probably the leading spokesman for the new social 
studies. His curriculum materials, articles, books, arnl 
speeches advocated basing the social studies on con- 
cepts, discipline structures, inquiry methods of 
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historians and social scientists, and inductive methods 
of reasoning 

White Fenton and Oliver were leading spokesmen for 
tlKf secondary school social studies, probably the most 
visible and influential projects were those sponsored by 
the relevant professional associations and supported 
by the National Science Foundation. These were the 
Anthropology Curriculum Study Pro/oct the High 
School Geography Protect, and the Sociological 
Resources for the Social Studies project. The"^ projects 
employed relatively large numbers of people and tested 
their products throughout the United States. They set 
the style for discipline-based, social science programs. 

The "new" new social studies. If the early 1960's 
was a period when people were stimulated by competi- 
tion with the USSR, championed intellectualism. and 
were generally optimistic about our capacity to in- 
fluence the future, the period from around 1965 to the 
present seems like a different age. Americans began to 
turn inward Not only did the United States seem un- 
able to solve the problems of the world, but its internal 
difficulties threatened to tear the nation apart. Prob- 
iems of poverty, civil rights, pollution, opposition to the 
war in Southeast Asia, racism, sexism, inflation, and 
cnme became uppermost in the miruls of many 
Americans. 

Americans grew pessimistic about the future and less 
trusting of leaders and institutions. The growing pop- 
ularity of T-groups. encounter groups, and transactional 
analysis revealed the need many felt for setting intellec- 
tual problems aside to attend to human feelings in order 
that people might better understand and get along with 
each other. 

As before, the schools were not immune to the forces 
operating in society No longer were schools attacked 
because they lacked intellectual rigor: now they were 
charged with being joyless places, with stifling the 
natural expression of children's feelings, and with being 
too removed from the "real world" outside of the school 
walls. 

No longer were teachers criticized for being deficient 
as scholars; now they were tokl they were insensitive, 
even racist. No longer were schools expected to link 
themselves to academic disciplines; now they were ask- 
ed to become more responsive to the communities they 
were serving. 

The consequences of these attitudes can be found in 
the social studies. Schools launched courses in black 
studies. Chicano studies, and ethnic studies in general. 
Ecology courses became popular as well as courses on 
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war and peace. Unlike the past when reforms seemed 
to flow from universities and special projects to 
schools, much of the more recent reform stemmed from 
classroom teachers or from the communities the 
schools served. 

If competition with the Russians prompted massive 
investments in social studies in 1960. the specter of 
crime and the demand for law and order triggered the 
devetopment of programs in law-related education in 
1970. A recent publication of the Anrterican Bar 
Association Special Committee on Youth Education for 
Citizenship lists 175 ongoif^ law*related programs. 
The Law Enforcement Assistance Administration in 
the Department of Justice, currently one of the sources 
of funds for social studies reform, has supported some 
of these projects. Just as many worthwhile social 
studies programs were launched uruter the provisions of 
the National Defense Education Act a decade ago. it 
now seems likely that further innovations may be ac- 
complished as a result of public concern for law en- 
fbrcement. 

Recent projects supported by the National Science 
Foundation also reflect changing priorities in 
education. These projects tend to draw content from 
many fields rather than depend upon a single dis* 
cipline. show concern for affective goals, attempt to 
mike instruction relevant to student interests, and 
help students take action on the basis of their new 
knowiedge. 

For example. Human Sciences: A Developmental Ap* 
proach to Adolescent education attempts to merge 
science and social studies into a single program. The in- 
structional materials, intertded for use in grades 6. 7. 
and 8. are designed to fit the psychotogical and 
physiological concerns of 11- to 13-year-okis. Rather 
than begin with assumptions about important concepts 
that comprise the "structure" of a discipline, this project 
begins with questions adolescents typically pose. 

The Environmental Studies for Urban Youth project is 
a multi-disciplinary program with materials for 
kindergarten through graduate school in science, social 
studies, mathematics, art. language arts, and other 
disciplines. The materials consist of a guide fPr 
teachers and assignment cards with ambiguous in- 
vitations for students to exptore some aspect of their 
environment. Students must decide what they will do 
and how they will do it. Since they make their own 
choices about what they will do. the time required fbr 
projects varies enormously from one student to 
another, and the "answers" they bring to class are cor- 



fwt because correctneee depends upon their own in- 
terpretation of the assignment. 

Although the American Politicai Science Association 
sponsors the High Sctioot PoUticat Science Cynicuium 
Prt^ect the Project's goal is not to impart the structure 
of the political science discipline. Rather, it aims at 
promoting student social self*fulfillment— enhancing 
the capacity of individuals to influence and make 
decisions that yield positive results for themselves and 
for the groups in which they participate. 

One feature of this project is the use of the school 
Itself as a lat>oratory for testing propositions atxMit 
politics and for practicing skills in political participation. 

A glance at the future. Some educators describe the 
new social studies as if it were a thing: a course, a pro- 
ject. or a particular teaching method. But it is none of 
these. Rather it is a process, a reform movement, in 
vi^ich the central purpose is to test altemative ways for 
improving the social education of youth through for* 
mal instruction. The main result of the new social 
studies has been to de*emphasiie traditional textbooks 
and teaching methods and to encourage the develop- 
ment of alternatives. 

In the early 1960's. the emphasis was upon 
Intellectual rigor and imparting the most salient 
characteristics of the academic disciplines. In recent 
years, the pendulum has swung to a greater emphasis 
upon affective education, to multi-disciplinary ap- 
proaches, and to an emphasis on taking action within 
or outside of the school. 

What will be the next major thrust? Predicting the 
future is risky in any case and sehtom more hazardous 
than when speculating about foture intellectual trends, 
especially in fields as anarchic as social studies. 
Nevertheless, there are some signs suggesting a surge 
of interest in global education. 

The mood of the public at large gives some indi* 
cations. Since WorkI War II. Americans have had a 
keen interest in affairs abroad. Disgust with the 
Vietnam War and troubles at home caused Americans 
to turn inward for a time, but this cannot last. 
President Nixon's trip to China, improved relations 
with the USSR, and even the troubles in the Middle 
East have sparked renewed public interest in global 
affairs. 

The appearance of institutes and centers for the 
study of the foture and new journals and books on the 
subject point to the expansion of intellectual imerest in 
foture studies, which include the problem of how to 



make lifo more pleasant on planet earth. A recent book 
t»y Edwin 0. Reischauer. Toward the 21st Century: 
Bducation for a Cfianging Workf, ar^pies omvincingly 
that we must reshape education if mankind is to sur* 
Vive. 

Behind the scenes, a group of educators have been 
working steadily to promote global education. In 
1969. two of these people. James Becker of Indiana 
University and Lee Anderson of Northwestern Univer* 
sity. completed a sttKiy fbr the U.S. Office of Education 
entitled "An Examination of Objecthm. Neete. and 
Priorities in Internatkmai &fucation in U.S. Secondary 
and Elemp Schools." They couM not have chosen a 
worse ti) publish it. but their report has attracted 
new foltowers recently. 

Much of the growing interest in gtobal education that 
schools now display stenm from activities of the Cemer 
fbr War/Peace Studies, which in the last four years has 
established a network of projects and acthfities that 
span the enUre nation. 

Gfobai education is buikling on priorities from the 
past decade. For example, some educators are urging 
schools to focus on intercultural studies, with emphasis 
upon human dwersity generally, because this may pro* 
vide a more effective handle for dealing with ethnic 
diversity than proved possible through special programs 
in black studies. Chicane studies, and so on. Also, it 
is clear that vt^thout a global persepcthie* problems of 
poverty, pollution, populatfon. and energy use and dis* 
tributfon cannot be treated adequately. 

Finally, the belief that interdisciplinary and com- 
parative studies provkle better ways for understanding 
human beings and the> social institutfons is driving 
teachers and cuniculum devetopers to seek examples 
from societies other than the United States. 

A pessimist might conclude that the social studies 
field today is confosed. diffosed. and misused. On the 
other hand, an optimist nti^t judge the present to be 
the best of times for social studies instruction. Seklom. 
if ever before, have educators debated more about the 
purposes of social studies. Never before have teachets 
been offered more freedom and optkms for creating ex- 
citing and relevant courses. And ra/ely has the oppor* 
tunity been greater to have an intpact on the social 
educatkm of youth. 



"Social Studies— Yesterday. Today, and Tomonrow" by 
Howard D. Mehlinger (Today's Edueation^ March-April 
1 974). Copyright ^ by Today's Educatton. All rights re* 
served. Reprinted with permission. 
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1 . Curriculum 



Career Education 

Copa. George H 'Research Raises Eight Issues/' 
Amerlwn Voeatiofiei Journal 49: 29-30* 42; FMmiarv 
1974 

Sever at documents summanitng research findings which have 
policy implications fbr vocational education have been 
produced recently by groups outside the field. In this artide, 
eight of the maior issues raised by these documents are 
dnaly<ed 

Grubb. W Norton, and Laierson, Marvin '"Vocational 
Education in American SchooNng Historical Perspective/' 
Inequality in Cdueetion 16 S^IS; March 1974. 

Includes economic and poNtical background In a review of the 
historical development of vocationalism in America, begmntng 
with the latter part of the 1 9th century and continuing to the 
current career education movement. 

Heftailah. Ibrahim M. and Maloney. W Paul. "Public 
Perspectives on Career Education " Vooational Quidaneo 
Quaffterly22 195 99; March 1974. 

Four public perspectives are identified and evaluated, and 
three prerequisite conditions are recommended fbr implemen- 
tation of a comprehensive career education program. 

Kaufman. Jacob J "Career Education: A New Approach?" 
Inequality in Education 16 42-46; March 1974. 

Delineating the differences between vocational and career 
education, the author offers some analysis of the concept and 
workings of career education 

Manneback. Alfred J., and StilweN. William E "Installing 
Career Education. A Systems Approach." Voeationol 
Quidaneo Quarwrly 22 190-88; March 1974 

This article descnbes the systematic installation of a career 
education program on a local or regional level. 

Miller. Larry, and Hinkle. Dennis. "Exploratory Agriculture in 
Virginia ' Agrlcultttral Bduoatioffi 46: 232. 237; April 1974. 

Teachers and administrators responding to a questionnaire on 
the exploratory agriculture program in Virgirua middle schools 
agreed that career exploration is not intended as preparation 
fbr earning a kving and that textbooks are not necessary. But 
additional funding, administrative and guidance support, 
curriculum devetopment. and more teacher traimng are 
needed 

Pandoifi. f^alph R "Career Education at the Elementary 
School Level Preparation for the Puture. " 
iMan/Sodety/Technology 33: 206-208; April 1974 

An account is given of the first year of participation by three 
schools in a fMerally funded project entitled ""A Comprehen- 
sive Career Education Model. K- 1 4. " and their plans for future 
development A spiral cumcukim related to the fifteen oc- 
cupational clusters identified by tlie U S Office of Education is 
descnbed 

Ryan. T. Antoinette. ""A Systems Approach to Career 
Education"' VooatiorMrt Ouidanoe OUiartoHy 22: 172-79; 
March 1974 

The systems approach is described, and a generalited model 
for planning and mamtaining a career education delh^ 
system m any setting is presented. 



Worthington. Robert M ""Guidance and the Promises and 
Demands of Career Education. " Amerioan Voeathmal Jour* 
nal49 62-64: March 1974 

The success of career education will depend in no smell 
measure on the input of the guidance and counseling compo* 
nent to make it possible for students to choose knowtodgeaMy 
from among all careers open to them. 

Yawkey. Thomas 0.. and Aronin. Eugene L. "Career Educa- 
tion and Vocational Development in the Junior High Schools/" 
Career SduoatiOA Oigosi: 1S-18; January-FMmiary 1974. 

A growing number of Junior high schools are becoming in- 
terested in career development programs promoted by the 
federal government through the OfHee of Education. The 
current career programs stress m^ior vahies and attitudes hekl 
in common by society along with those fbund desirable on Job 
settings. 



Environmentat Studies 

Andrews. Dorothy M. ""Classroom Safari."" Amorioan 
Biology Toochor 36: 28-30. 46: January 1 974. 

Describes the use of slides and artifacta f^mi East Africa as a 
means of stimulating student interest and discussion in en* 
vironmental and ecok>gical problems. 

Bowman. Ray. and others. "'Sunnyvale Elementary Studies 
Ecotogy Prefect."" Soolal StuAos Revlow 13 (3 Conference 
Issue) 33-34. 1974 

Ideas used to sensitixe students to a rapid*growth suburt»n 
area are outlined. 

Chapin. Jean. ""CurrtcuHim Devetopment. Ekistics K-12."" 
Soeiai Studies Review 13 (3 Conference Review! 43-47. 
1974 

Three tables outline a framework for conservation and en* 
vironmental studies curriculum development. 

Christiansen. Mark A. "'Ecology: A Chattenge to Every 
Educator "TennessooEdueation 4: 12*13: Spring 1974. 

Consideration is given to the imi m of inckiding 
ecotogical awareness m the education of v^ng Americans. 

Kennedy. Dave, and others. Cfooie Tomorrow Today. An 
Energy Awarenesa Program. Olympia: Washington State 
Board of Education. March 1974. 73 pp. ED 099 993 
MF S07S HC-S3.1S 

This resource guide is designed fbr use by teachers. Units are 
included on the energy crisis, environmental avweness. and 
decision making concerning shrinking energy resources. Both 
short-term and long-term problems and alternatives are dis* 
cussed Group and individual activities are suggested. Charts 
and graphs, suitable for making transparencies, are included. 
A bibliographic section describes books, films, and govern- 
ment publication that are pertinent to the topics. 

Nation's Schools. "Energy Consumers Turn into Conser* 
vationists."" Naiion'a 8ohoota93: 26-28; April 1974. 

Descnl>es how the topic energy conservation has been in* 
troduced into school curricula. 
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Papps Gtayce atid ottiet^ A Btueprlnt for a Talavision 
Cnviffonimmal Simutotiofi Proieci: *TtKi Land Md Ma.** 
Orono Maine Public Broadcasting Network. 1974 84 pp. ED 
088 494 MF SO 78 HC $4 20 

An ekpenmentai pr oiect scusht to bmld a replicable model of 
a viewer active television simulation Other educational 90S^b 
were to ( 1 ) increase cititen concern for environmental factors 
and land use m Maine (2) disseminate mfprmatton on taiKl 
use agencies. (3) illuminate the cittien's role m public plan- 
ning and <4) develop new patterns of problem solving Fwe 
hour-long television programs were broadcast, each of whicn 
presented alternatives for the use of a simulated parcel of 
Maine land Viewer aiHS leader guides and a land use game 
were supplied at no cost to viewers who requested ttiem and 
after each program viewers voted on alternative uses of land 
via toll free phone lines 

Polos. Nicolas C Learning To Protect Real Gold— The 
Land " Soeial Studiaa Raviaw 13 (3 Conf^ence Issue) 
15*19 1974 

A framework is suggested for an environmental education 
course of study integrated with a social science program 

Schieffer Joseph H "Simulations and Environmental 
Issues ' Sodai Studiaa Ravlaw 13 (3 Confaranca Issue) 
49 62. 1974 

Simulations for teaching environmental issues are dascnbed. 

Sima. Ronald "History Includes Man arul His En- 
vironment ' Sooial Studies Review 1 3 (3 Conference Issue). 
26*27 1974 

A successful attempt at teaching a unit on ecology or en- 
vironmental studies in a junior high school U.S. history class is 
descnbed 

Stehney. Virginia "Environmental Education What It Is 
and What Schools Can Do About It " Sooial Studiaa Review 
13 <3 Conference Issue) 3-9. 1 974 

A broad historical review of environmental education and an 
examination of practical approaches are followed by a 
bit>liography of curriculum and reference materials 

To»i. Louis "Environmental Education. Toward Thorough 
and Efficient Education " NJEA Review 47 20-21. 44. Apnl 
1974 

Article presented guidelines for a program of environmental 
education and discussed attitudes toward the biophysical at- 
mosphere 



Interdisciplinary Studies 

Alberta (Canada) Department of Education Junior High 
School Curriculum Ouide for Social Studies. Alberta: 
Departmeni of Education. April 1971 71 pp ED 059 944 
MF S0 75HC $3 IS 

This framework provides a sequential course outline for 
grades 8. and 9. attempting to motivate students to in- 
vestigate value issues with the aid of concepts and processes 
presented m an interdisciplinary manner. Tlie Outline is l>ased 
on the theme "Man. Culture, and Tech.iology" in pre-in- 
dustrial Afro-Asian an Western societies. Value issues 
relating to the theme are presented and methods of develop- 
ing concepts are provided A flexible couise outline allows 
curriculum decision making at the classroom, school, and dis- 



trict levels and suggests that approicimately one third of the 
time remain unstructured for current interest topics chosec: by 
students and teachers Special features include suggestions 
tor the use of teaching aids and lists of additional referer>ce 
books 

Allen. Charles L . and Burke. Marguente V i^rc4ect Cenede 
West. Idemitv in a Canedieii Urban Commyntiy. Edmon- 
ton. Alberta Western Curriculum Protect on Canada Studies. 
June 1971 iSSpp ED0S6011 MP S0 7SHC $7 80 

The overall obtective of thm protect is to devetop an inter- 
disciplinary social science curriculum to encourage element 
tary school children to view, in an historical perspective, the 
emergence of a Canadian identity and its relationship to aon- 
tinuing Canadian concerns, and. to examine their own 
separate identity and values, the identity of others, and tt«ei^ 
relationships with others in society. The child is challenged to 
develop an understanding of Canadian society which is 
pluralistic, economically and strategically enposed. divided 
regionally, and rapidly becoming urbenued. Contact en- 
penence with the inquiry approach should help the student to 
define social issues, select and implement appropriate modes 
of inquiry, interpret data, and propose solutions. The t>asis fbr 
the curriculum devetopment is Or T Aoki's curriculum and in- 
structional design model The dev ilopment system is baaed 
on ttie cultural content consisting of disciplined knovirtedge. 
Or John I Goodlad's funded knowledge*, and nondisciplmed 
knowledge referring to value concepts adopted by a society as 
descrilied by GooAad's conventional wisdom. The authors 
have attempted to idemify the maior Canadian vahies and out- 
line them in a conceptual franmworfc. An intended learning 
outcome matrix is also described. Examples of sequential 
teaming expenences are given, including interviews and fteM 
trips, and the "Wilson Retiremem Plan" simulation game is 
explained and evaluated 

Blouin. Virginia, and others Atee Studlea: Europe. 
Teaeher'a Resource Ouide. Chelmsford. Mass. Chelmsfdrd 
Public Schools. 1973 82 pp ED 090 084 Mf S0 75 
HC$4 20 

This resource unit on ttie study of Europe at tfie sixth^-grade 
level focuses on European culture as seen through fn/e maior 
strands from the social sciences anthropology-sociolosy. 
history. geograi>hy. economics, and pditical science. Among 
ot^jectives which the student »s to achieve are the fdilowing: 
(1) identify on a map mator European regions, countries, 
geographical features, cities, and seaports; (2) Given a 
topographical map. list the advamages and disadvantages of 
building a city at a given location; (3) Given a country in 
Europe, show through specific examples how various groups 
and regions are mtradependent; (4) Given families in varying 
European countries, identify similarities and differencas m 
family organi2ation. socialization, customs, and values; (6) 
Given a form of govemmem. list the major charactenstics of 
this government and impact this government has on its 
people, and (8) Having selected a European country, develop 
a specialty report and share it with the class Teaching 
strategies include questioning techniques, class discussion, 
problem-solving, games, individual and group prqiects. and 
research Behavioral obtectives. resource media, and teaching 
strategies are provided A handbook for preparing a pupil 
specialty on Europe and a research guidebook for social 
studies to be used by studems are provided in the appendix. 

Carey. George W. and Schwartiberg. Julie. TeecMng 
Population Geogrephy. Columbia University Teachers 
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College Press. 1969 134 pp 10 066 290 Available only 
from Columbia University Teachers College Press. New Yorlt. 
NY 10027 

Wntter^ under the sponsorship off the Population Council, with 
the financial support off the Population instructional Materials 
IHotect this work is intended to provide the thoushfful teacher 
off the social sciences with some suggestions and techmoues 
for introducing population study to students m terms off con* 
Crete case studies which explore ttie relationshtp between the 
carrying capacities of particular environments and ttie pop- 
ulations they support and to show how char^gee m population 
are affected by changes m other variables environment, 
technology, social organiiation. and ideology The autfiors 
suggest tfiat there are a numlm off useful points off mterven* 
tion in which the functional equilibrium off population can be 
restored Organited in fbur parts. I Demography. Human 
Ecology, and Geography. II Three Case Studies The M'Zab. 
The Irish Famine and MorrisviHe. Pennsylvania. Iff An An- 
notated BMDiiography. and IV Visual Media m Eeologteal 
Study, this book offers extensive teaching suggestions es* 
pecially useful to the high school teacfier of social studies, but 
It IS also reconmended for high school and collefl^ students 
An annotated bibliography off more than 300 entries is in- 
eluded, as well as information on regional case studies, on 
sources of teaching materials, visual aicfs. and on sources of 
original data, from census reports to aerial photographs. 

Cooperative Educational Service Agency. 13 Comparative 
Cultures Project Looktaig Out to In: 12 Lesson Totovtoion 
Series for Siftth*Orado Anthropotogy. ToMher Ouides. 

Waupun. Wise CSESA. August 1973 221 pp ED 086 633 
MP SO 75 HC $10 20 

Teacher developed guides for a 12-unit series on 
anthropology at the sixth-grade level are outlined. Although 
ttiese matenals were designed to accompany a lesson on a 
state instructional television network, they can be utilited to a 
degree wittu>ut the video experience Topics off the umts con- 
sist of What Is Anthropology What Is Culture. Why Is Man a 
Social Animal. Why Is Culture Qianging. How Do Some 
Cultures Meet ThfMr Need fbr Pood. How Do the Methods off 
Gathering Pood Influence Culture. What Is an Agranan 
Culture. What Caused Agrarian Cultures. What Is an Industrial 
Complex. What Caused Industrial Complexes. Wtiat Is En* 
culturation Tlie series feature the inguiry apfmach and use 
n-aterials developed largely by teachers The teacher guide for 
each unit includes a general introduction, a discussion off tfte 
inouiry method, goals and obiectives. concept defimtions. an 
outline of the unit's position within the Wisconsin Conceptual 
P^amework. a telecast overview, vocabulary list, previewing 
discussion suggestions, pre* and post*telecast activities, 
background information, program sequences, and examples off 
teacher resources 

Crosby. Sandra G "Man A Course off Study" f^rogram 
report Berkeley Par West Laboratory ffor Educational 
flesearch and Development. 1972 24 pp. ED 071 984 
MP $0 76 HC $1 60 

The program description gives l>asic information on the 
one-year social studies course ffocusmg on anthropology, 
designed primanly ffor intermediate*grade (4*6) students but 
applicable to secondary students While the l9ng*range obiec* 
tive IS for students to comtemplate the nature off humankind 
and the fforces ttiat shape fiumanity. some terminal objectives 
are to give students confidence in their reasoning abilities, a 
framework for analyting the nature of ttieir social worM. an 



understanding of tuiman capalMlities. and concern for the 
human condition The teaching-learning strategy emphasiies 
student teacher cooperative interaction in the shanng and dis* 
cussing off ideas Stressing probiem*solving using ttie inowry 
approach, techniques ennstoy the toots ot behoviorai science 
Srief information is also provided on ttni pn^ect's typical 
lessons, view off student evaluation, and Out^off'^class 
preparation, arrangement and school ffacilities. student and 
teacher prerequisites and training, the cost off materials, 
equipment, and services neectod fOr implementation of the 
proiect. and also background, rationale and evaluation of the 
protect 

Davis County (Utah) School District. Amertoon Vatuee 
Quide. Pennington. Utah Davis County Sctiool Distnct. 
1968 131 pp ED041 767 MP $076HC S660 
This social studies curriculum guide fbr grades 5 and 6 is a 
product off the American Values Exemplary Center directed by 
Ralph H Davis The introduction describes a tnodel program 
to introduce students to the functioning off local and national 
govemntent through a student government program set up as 
an essential pan off the social stu<ttes curriculum. Each 
classroom establishes a government modeled after a common 
form off City government and sends representatives to a con- 
stitutional convention. Tliere students wnte a constitution es* 
tabltshing a ffederal system off scliool government to tiandle 
those areas not covered by school policy. Ctiapter I is a 
citeckiist for teachers to use in evaluating studefit attitudes: 
digmty and worth off tlie individual, belief in the value off 
8elff*govemment. understanding of democracy's privileges and 
responsibilities, and the use off intelligence to solve problems. 
Other chapters give obiectives. purposes, procedures, and ac* 
ttvities for establishing ttie need lor government, classroom 
organisation, national government, elections, and campaigns. 
Materials include fbrms. procedures, and sample liills for 
classroom government, sarnple lesson plans fbr grade 6: and. 
activities and dramatisations based on American documents 
and syml>ols 

Dennis. Jack, and others. A Pilot Experimeni ki Early 
CMNttiood PoNtieai Leeming. Repoit from the Prejeot on 
Concepts in PoHtieirt Sotoneo. Madison: University of 
Wisconsin. Research and Development Center for Cogmtive 
Learning. September 1966. 33 pp. ED 043 368 MP SO 76 
HC SI 86 

To determine tfie effect off early political instruction, a series off 
tmstc political concepts were introduced to primary grade 
children Using one class off second and one class off fourth 
graders as control groups and one class off second and anottier 
class off ffOurth graders as experimental groups, a unit off civic 
instruction was taught during the 2-vveek period beffore a 
national election Tfie eicpenmental groups received formal in* 
strucbon in political concepts over a 3*week period and 
engaged in concept-related role playing activities. M children 
were given structured interviews before and after tfie period off 
instruction, tfiese results were coded. Pre* and post-tests 
were the science research associates achievement and 
primary abilities tests. Interview results showed tttat alt 
groups increased in ttie average level off political concept*at* 
\ainment during ttie election period, but the esiperimental 
groups increased more ra|>idty even when initial levels off 
political concept attainment and general school achievement 
were held constant It is suggested that the young child is 
capable off understanding more about the political realm than 
IS generally assumed and that scfiooi political instruction 
couU profitatrfy begin earlier than it normally does. Appendix* 
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es descnti^ i*otH:f*pK uttervtem and changes m political con- 
ceptualisation 

Education Development Center. Inc Mm: A Course of 
SiMdy. S^aHiaiion StrategiM. Newton. Mass Education 
Development Center. Inc. 1970 96 pp ED 064 18S 
Mr $0 7SHC$4 20 

Strategies suggested m this handtKiok provide ways for the in- 
termediate grade teacher and class to share in summantiog 
and anatyrtng educational developments associeted with 
man a course of study (macos) " The evaiudtton devices 
focus on pupils perceptions and critical insights to develop 
their at>tlity to explore questions about the "humaneness * 
of humankind A t)rief review of macos is included— 
ot>iectives teaching techniques, learning theories upon 
which the course is based and implications of previous 
research descnbed m ED 046 B6l Questions that helped 
organise the evaluation strategies are Do students as a result 
of the course gam ututerstanding of themsehres and others, 
gam cognitive knowledge, emulate and use anthropologists* 
techniques, and see a difference m the new teaching approach 
and. moreover in learning and class activities? Five maior 
strategies described for an evaluation process are the small 
group interview, classroom environment checklists, creative 
formats content questionndires. and classroom observations 
SanH^tes of interview entracts. children's creative works, 
opinion surveys questionnaires, and checklists are included 

Fairfax County Schools Man Hi a Changing World. Fairfax 
County (Virginia) Schools. August 1970 ED 048 045 
MF$0 75 HCS185 

The Sixth level of the social studies curriculum (Fairfax County 
Public Schools. Virginia) "Man in a Changing World." is 
designed to maintain a balance between the study of concepts 
and the devek>pment of inquiry skills Emphasis is given to the 
role of individual man in several social settings, past and 
present. Western and non*Western. The content is drawn 
pnmanly from the disciplines of anthropology, history, and to a 
lesser extent, from economics, geography, sociology, and 
political science The units developed m the guide are (1) 
Man and Culture. (2) Man in the Classical World. (3) Man in 
the Medieval World. (4) Man and His Search for Freedom 
(England). <5) Three Modem Faces of Man Afnca South of the 
Sahara. Japan. Russia The program utiliies multimedia 
matenais to provide a vanety of activities for all students and 
to prevent reading difficulty from being a stumbling block in 
achieving social studies obiectives. including, records, trans- 
parencies, study prints, filmstnps. films, documents, and text 
and trade books 

Gaydosh. Ronald, and others Social Sdanoa Cwrlctilum 
Ouida and Saiactad Multl-Madia. K*6. Las Vegas. Nov.: 
Clark County School District. 1969. 338 pp EO 064 094 
MF S0 75 HC S16 

Grades or ages K*6 Subiect matter: social science. Organita* 
tion and physical appearance the introductory material in* 
eludes an explanation of the rationale, definitions of the social 
science core disciplines, glossary of terms, guidelines for 
teaching, and descnptions of concepts. The main body of the 
guide iS designed m a five^cotumn arrangement: 
generalisation, concepts, sub-concepts, behavioral ot^ectives. 
and suggested multi-media The contents include a detailed 
model of kindergarten anthropology, followed by sociology, 
levels 1. 2 and 3. anthropology, kindergarten and levels 1. 2 
and 3 and geography. i<ivels 4. 6 and 6 The guide is 
lithographed and spiral-bound with a soft cover. Objectives 



and activities Behavioral and long range obfoctives are dis- 
cussed in the introductory material Behavioral obfOCbves lO* 
eluding activities, are detailed throughout the guKto Instruc- 
tional materials detailed lists are provided throughout the 
guide and include reference matenal. filmstnps. films, and 
records Student assessment no specific provision is made fbr 
evaluation 

Gill. Clark C . and Conroy. William B Uttn Amariea: Its 
Land. Story and Faoplas (An inttrueUofial Unit ftor tlia 
Middia Oradas). instnieiloiial Unit No. 3 wWi flaadiiHIt* 

Austin University of Texas. 1968 111 pp ED 036 679 
MF$0 76HCS640 

This 8* to 12-vveek introductory unit is designed to ^ve fifth, 
sixth or seventh graders an overview of Latin Americdn 
geography, history (befbre. durmg. and after European rule) 
and culture Exptonng Mexico and Paru in particular, the unit 
places emphasis on the individual, the family, racial com* 
position, social classes, religion, education, government, 
econumics. recreation, and creative expression in Latin 
American countries Reading materials and numerous specific 
activities, in which stress is placed on the inquiry method and 
reflective thinking, are suggested. Also included are 
bibliographies tor both students and teachers and trans* 
parency masters of maps and diagrams. 

Qonxales. Nancie L 'Allied Anthropology and the Grade 
Schools ' Human OtganiaHlon 32 296*304; Fall 1973. 

Three kmds of training experience for teachiag. "man: a 
course of study* were tested (II a 3*week intensive 
anthropology workshop. (2) a 1 -week intensive workshop in 
prepared matenais use. and (3) a workshop in both 
anthropology and the use of prepared materlala. 

Hardy. DonaM W. and others. Caiifomia Atdiaolooy* 
Berkeley University of California. 1967. 70 pp. EO 029 791 
Availat>te only from U.S. Office of Education. Buraau of 
Research. Washington. O.C 

Provided are three units m anthropology and archaeology for 
use with sixth^grade pupils. A maior purpose of the units is to 
provide a framework of anthropological concepts which can 
be used to reconstruct an understan<ftng of a primitive culture 
when confronting data inherent in that culture. The culture in- 
vanants from which the concepts used in these units were 
drawn are material, social, intelloetual. aesthetic, and 
linguistic Each cortcept is broken into subconcepts. and learn* 
ing activities are provided for their attainmem. Infermatiofi 
provided is based on Caiifomia archaeological findings and 
their interpretation Extensive use is made of drawings and 
photographs m the development of each unit. 

Hazel wood (Missouri) School District Soctai Stiidiaa 
Ouida. Kindargartan*Laval Twahra. Mo : Haselwood School 
District. June 1970. 198pp. ED061 169MF.$075HC*$9 

Grades or ages grades K*12. Sul^ect matter: social studies. 
Organisation and physical appearance: the guide has three 
mam sections (1) kindergarten-grade 6. (2) required courses, 
grades 7* 1 1 . and (31 electives. grades 1 0* 1 2 In each subsec* 
tion the obiectives are listed, an outline of the coursa is given* 
concepts and suggested activities are listed in two paralM 
columns, and evaluation questions are provided. A sample t*nit 
IS included for each course, including overview, obfocthres. in- 
itiation of the unit, suggested activities, evaluation, saiected 
references, and other resources. The guide is mimeographed 
and spiral-bound with a soft cover. Obiectives and activities: 
obiectives are listed at the beginning of the course for each 
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grade Suggested activities are listed for each course, and 
more detailed activities are irKluded in the sample units. 
Instructional materials references to books, periodicdts, and 
audiovisual materials are included in the saniple units for 
etementar V grades and in both the general course descriptions 
dnd the sample units for secondary grades Student 
assessment typical evaluation questions are included for each 
grade with more detailed Questions in the sample units. An 
ekpianation of evaluation techniques, togother with sample 
evaluation charts, is included at the end of the section on 
elementary grades 

Holms John L . and Oavts. Rose Mane, "A Comparative 
Study of the Effects of a Traditional Social Studies Cumculum 
at the Sixth Grade Level and Man: A Courra of Study.' Final 
Report Ashland Southern Oregon College. November 20. 
1972 19pp E0071987MF $0 75HC*$150 

This study compares the effects of the traditional sixth-grade 
social studies curriculum for Oregon pupils with that of "Man: 
A Course of Study (MACOS) " Students were pre- and 
post tested Data were analysed statistically by the use of the 
f Test on Equality of Variance and T-Tests for Pooled Variance 
and Distinct Vanances To Test Two Null Hypottteses. As 
measured by the Torrartce Tests of Creative Thinking, sixth- 
qrade students using a traditional social studies curriculum 
of Latin America will not differ significantly in creativity nor in 
the achievement of social studies skills as measured by tfte 
Sequential Tests of Education (Progress (STEP): Sk>ciai 
Studies from those students using the social studies 
curriculum MACOS No significance at the .10 level was found 
when the T-Test for Distinct Variances was applied, thus 
verifying the Null Hypotheses. A pattern, however, emerged 
from the data that indicated the MACOS materials may 
produce greater vert>al creativity. 

Instructional Objectives Exchange. Inttruetional Okiiec* 
tives Exchange. Anthropology. Grades 4*6. Los Angeles: 
the Exchange. 197 V 150 pp ED 072 985 Availabte only 
from instructional Objectives Exchange. P.O. Box 24095. Los 
Angeles. OA 90024 $8 

This collection contains 42 objecttves with six related evalua- 
tion items for each objective. An effort was made to present 
these objectives at a level and m an organisation easily adap- 
table to the elementary curriculum. The major goals of ttie 
collection are <1> to present etementary students with a 
different way of looking at man and his environment. (2) to 
give them an initial exposure to some basic ideas and view- 
points of anthropological theories and probtems. afui (3) to 
simplify the presentation of these new viewpoints in relation 
to the grade levels The material is organited according to the 
foltowir^ sections Man as a Unique Animal. Fossil Man and 
Prehistory, The Record of Culture. The Nature of Culture. 
Genetics. Evolution and Race Three etoments are included for 
each objective 1 ) the objective. 2) six evakidtion items, and 3) 
the answers or critena fbr judging the adequacy of student 
responses The objectives are stated in operatiortal terms. An 
appendix contains three additional enrichment objectives. 

Loveil. High, editor Teaoher'e OuMe to Economics in 
Grade 4. Salem Oregon State Board of Education. 1968 
62 pp ED 046 845 MF-$0.75 HC $3 1 5. 

This guide is organized around fundamental economic con- 
cepts which are applied to particular themes in United States 
history The concepts deal with such things as availability and 
use of resources, division of fatXK. trade, and are illustrated 
through the following Situations: (1) Indians of the Pacific 



Northwest: (2) explorers, fur traders, and Louis and Clarit; (3) 
the pioneers. (4) Oregon statehood: (5) our transportation and 
communication system. (6) our irH!u8trtes. Inisinesses and 
resources As in the other guides within the series, learning 
activities, resources, and evaluation methods are provided for 
each concept In addition to guidelines for the ideas teachers 
should include or emphasise, the appendices also include: ex- 
amples of some of the things we buy arnl sell: notes on the 
early history of taxation in Oregon: where Oregon state and 
local governments get and spend ttteir money; employment in 
the Pacific Northwest; and. information on the devetaimiental 
economic education program. 

Teaoher's Qtride to Eoctwmtes in Grade 8. Salem: 
Oregon State Soard of Education. 1988. 74 pp. ED 046 846 
MF$0 75 HC*$315 

This guide traces and amplifies basic economic concepts 
through various periods in United States History, such as. (1) 
discovering the New World. (2) coloniai period. (3) from the 
Revolution to the Civil War. (4) regiaial approach to the 
American economy. (5) modem period. The concepts deal 
with such issues as resources and their development and use. 
trade, specialisation, taxes, and capital. For each concept and 
subconcept there are suggested learning activities, lists of 
resources, and methods fbr evaluating student understarKfing 
of these concepts. Appendices provide an outline of :he 
economic ideas to be included and emphasiied. as well as 
statistical information on gross national product, and popula- 
tion and employment treruts. 

Madison (Wise ) Public Schools. Stxth-Orade inter- 
disciplinary Padcet: Soienoe-Sooiai Studies. Madison 
(Wise ) Public Schools. 1972 60 pp. ED 062 261 Mi^ SO 75 
HC-$3 IS 

This curriculum guide for sixth graders focuses upon "Who Is 
Man?." "Who Am 17" and "Man Needs Man" in an inter- 
disciplinary sequence ttiat combines scientific and social 
studies ideas and theories It is hoped that this approach will 
he^ the pupil shape positive change within self and society. 
Emphasis is upon pupils gaming both conceptual understan- 
dings and developrnental skills progressively through the year. 
The course is arranged intt> five units, each listing concepts, 
obiectives. and activities, with outlines on: (1) "Man and 
Time How Do We Know?", emphasising how time duration 
and sequence can be used to compare events, and. measured 
and described in a variety of ways; (2) "Man Changes Through 
Time", stressing evolutionary tlieory and man's psychologicai 
needs. (3) "Decoding a Message from Early Man"; (4) "Man's 
Similarities to Other Animals", discussing man's unices 
abilities as reflected in h:s achievements: his values as 
reflected in his culture; and. (5) "Man fteeds Man" descrip- 
tions of man's social orgamiation. needs, and achievements. 
Since It is essential teachers evaluate the course, a checklist 
evaluation instrument is included after each unit. 

Manella. Joseph R. "Dig-In Excites Social Studies." Etfuoe* 
tion Digest 37 32-33; April 1972. 

Article describes an archaeological dig conducted by a group 
of elementary school students in Milford. Massachusetts. It 
gave the students a look at the past and a link with the 
citizens of MiHbrd in yesteryear. 

Prannts. Robert W.. and Veronee. Marvin D. "Teaching 
Economics in Elententary Schools: Comparing Acqutsion of 
Economic Knowledge by Elementary School Students in 
Different Types of Communities." Chicago: Unhrersity of 
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Chicago. Indusuidi Relations Center. 1971 17 pp. EO 064 
l8eMF $0 75HC Sl 60 

Obtectives of this ecfucationai research conducted m 1969-70 
to determine if two categories of variables. 80cioecorK>mic 
level and location (rural, suburban, or urban), affect 6th and 
7th grade students in their 1) acquired economic knowledge 
and 2) ability to gam knowledge from an economic program. 
Oasses and teaches were randomly selected from com- 
munities of differing sizes to participate in the field tests. 
Teachers were supplied with materials for the "Economic 
Man", program and were asked to administer to their students 
the Otis Lennon Mental Ability Test, to yield a dependable 
measure of general intelligence, and pre-/po8t-lRC Tests, to 
measure economic knowledge and ai^tcatton. MetfHKis of in- 
vestigation created two additional variables, grade level, artd 
order of testing Based upon differences between observed 
and predicted scores, findings indicate that location and 
socioeconomic status were not significant variat)les affteting 
acquired economic understanding and that grade and order of 
testing were significant Results show that, for ability to gain 
knowledge from a classroom economics program, location 
was Significant, rural students scoring higher than urban or 
suburban students, and that grade level was also significant. 

Reading (Ohio) Community Schools. K-12 Social Studies 
Curriculttm Ouido. Ohio Reading Community Schools. 
1968 170pp ED0S1 180 MF.S0.75HC-$7.80. 

Grades or ages K-12. Sui)iect matter: social studies. 
Organization and physical appearance: the guide is divided 
into threa sections, one each for elementary grades, middle 
grades. St id high school. The first two sections are further sub- 
divided by grade level and the last section is subdivided by 
course Sections are laid out in fbur columns across two 
pages Column headings are concepts, teaching methods and 
learning activities, resources, and evaluation. The guide is 
mimeographed and toose-leaf bound with a soft cover. Objec- 
tives and activities general obiectives are outlined in an in- 
troductory section. Suggested activities are correlated with 
specific concepts and objectives. Activities include reading, 
discussion, map study, oral reports, independent projects, lec- 
tures by outside experts, and field trips. Instructional 
materials materials needed fbr an activity are listed with the 
activity description. Lists include both print and audiovisual 
materials Student assessment suggestions for evaluation ac- 
company each group of activities correlated with a con- 
cept—usually teacher observation in ttie lower grades and 
teacher-developed tests and research papers in the upper 
grades 

Rice. Manon J . and others. The Sfftoets of the Position of 
Organiters on the Learning of Strtiotured Antliropology 
Wlateriais in Grades Three end Six. Pinal Report. AtlHms: 
University of Georgia. College of Education. September 30. 
1972 106pp ED069S97MF-$07SHC-$S.4O. 

The study compared the fscilitative effects of pre* and 
postorganizers on the learning of structured anthropology 
materials in the third and sixth grades. Investigator prepared 
student texts were published in three formats; preorganizers. 
postorganizers. and no-organizers. Two investigator- 
constructed, norm-referenced anthropology achievement 
tests were administered at each gra<te level. A one-way. 
fixed-effects analysis of covariance. w«th reading as 
covanate. used the class mean scores of the three treatment 
groups on anthropology achievement test one and two at 
each grade level to determine if the adjusted mean scores 



differed significantly (p IB) across treatment groups Com- 
puted F ratios were nonsignificant at both grade levels when 
class means were used as the unit of statistical analysis with 
reading as covanate When dass means were used as the unit 
of statistical analysis, the findings of the mam treatment efftet 
were consistent. The data did not produce eviderHre that pre- 
or postorganizers facilitate learning of structured anthropology 
materials at either the third or sixth grade. 

Robeck. Mildred C Social 8cience~How the 
Anthropologist Studios Mian: Chumaeh Intfiane. A 
Resouroe Guide for Teooliers of Pottrtti-Qrade Oifted 
Students. Sacramento: Califc>rnia State Department of 
Education. December 1965 67 pp EO 076 439 MiK-$0.7S 
MC $3 15 

This resource guide was prepared fdr the teachers of 
academically talented children in grade fbur. As part of the 
curriculum materials developed for special class 
demonstrations, this guide indicates a level and depth of study 
which was fbund to be rewarding and satisfying for gifted 
students. Because of tfie pace at which nearly ail special-class 
children acquired the information presented in basic 
curriculum materials, new goals and new approaches were 
conceived. The onentation for social scijnce was essentially 
humanitarian, ftnit the content was arranged to enable 
students to distinguish between what is known and what is 
believed— between evidence and hypotheses. Although the 
content of this resource guide is the Chvmash Indians, the 
questions are arranged for the study of any of the California 
Tribes. The choice of this particular cultural group enabled the 
curriculum writers to oe specific about the purposes, 
problems, and techniques wtiich were used to involve gifted 
children in ttie scientific study of groups of people. The first 
section of the guide indicates a social science framework for 
the intermediate grades which emphasizes ttie concepts and 
methods of anthropology. Main sections in the guide are: 
social science framework, intellectual processes, objectives, 
introduction of the unit content and techniques, evaluation, 
bibliography, and appendices. 

Social Education. "Education Development Center. Inc.: 
Man A Course of Study." Soeial Education 36: 742-44; 
November 1972. 

The core discipline of the evaluated fifth-grade course which is 
applicable to secondary grades is anthropotogy; however, 
because human kind is the subject, the scope of the 
curriculum is interdisciplinary The learning process is 
emphasized with methodology based on comparison and con- 
trast 

Taylor. Marshall R. Soeial Studies: Selaetad Cultiiree. 
Grade 6. West Allis. Wise.: Joint City School District No. 1. 
September 1970 123 pp. ED 045 508 MF-S0.75 HC-$6 40 

This revised teachers guide anempts to facilitate the study of 
selected cultures through a conceptual approach and mul- 
Simedia instruction in a spiral curriculum. There are six units: 
(1) cultures and archaeok)gy--cultural factors, cultural study, 
artifacts, fbssils. archaeological sites and evidence; (2) food 
gathering complex--life-styles. cultural development tribal 
organization, and society of the Malayan Semang. aborigines, 
bushman. pygmys. and Eskimo; (3) agrarian-handicraft com- 
plex— charactenstics. land and resources, family life, 
education, religion, arts, and sciences in Southeast Asia. 
Africa. South America, and Egypt-Mesopotamia; (4) Greek 
culture and (5) Roman culture — life-styles, religion, 
philosophy, education, fine arts, politics, government, military. 
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technology and cultural tradition, and. (6) industrial complex- 
- environmental influences on industrialization, types of in- 
dustries, institutions promoting and controlling industry, 
cultural and social change with regard to industridi 
development, urtanitation. and world trade. Each of the con- 
tent sections outlines the maior concepts, behaviorai objec- 
tives, class activities, resources* and evaluation techniques In 
addition, there is a list of basic instructional materials in- 
cluding books and filmstnps 

Raciai/Ethnic Studies 

Davis. Gerald N "Making the Indepemtent School Relevant 
to Blacks Independent School Bttttetin 33: 2S-27; October 
1973 

A Black teacher discussed the history of race factors he realiz- 
ed while he attended to his early teaching efforts and how he 
believed Black students and teachers can learn a greater Mack 
perspective 

Journal of Open Education. "Native American bibliogra- 
phy. ' Journal of Open Education 2 72*78; Winter 1974. 

An annotated bibliography of contemporary books approved 
by Native Americans currently studying their native history, 
culture, and current Indian affairs is provided by those invoh/- 
ed in education and tn programs of Indian self-determinatton. 

Mangione. Anthony R The Story That Has Not Seen 
Told. 63rd annual meeting paper presented in Philadelphia. 
November 22*24. 1973 Urbane. III. National Council of 
Teachers of English. November 1973 31 pp. ED 088 08R 
MF.$0 7SHC$1 85 

This annotated bibliography is designed to assist teachers of 
English and social studies in improving the self-image of 
pupils of immigrant parents and grandparents and to nurture 
mutual understanding of cultural and ethnic diversities. It in- 
cludes writings on every major White ethnic group 
represented in the United States. In most cases, only VM>rks 
originally wntten in English have been included; fiction and 
nonfiction titles by and about the ethnic American form the 
bulk of the references The entries are listed under the follow- 
ing headings The Immigrant Experience (non*fiction). Ethnic 
Literature (anthologiesK and The Literature of Eleven Specific 
FtSnic Groups The availability of each book, both in 
hard bound and paperback, is indicated. 

Memke. Dean L.* and Click. I. David. Afro-American 
Currioulum Office and Resource Center. E8EA Titio Hi. 
Toledo Public Schools. Toledo. Ohio. Toledo Public Schools. 
September 1973 255 pp ED 086 783 MF- $0.75 HO- 
$1140 

The Afro-American Curriculum Office and Resource Center, 
funded under Title III of the 1965 Elementary Secondary 
Education Act. had the general purpose of upgrading the in- 
structional level and the material resources concerning the 
Black Amencan's contnbftions to this country's past and pre- 
sent life Although the proiect was directly administered 
through the Toledo public schools, it was aesigned to service 
all public, private and parochial school systems ir. the 
metropolitan area The project was designed to reach not only 
this core area of Blacks but also the suburban areas of Whites. 
A central Resource Center was established for the Toledo area 
schools. With a current holding of 1640 book titles and 650 
audiovisual titles Each piece of instructional material was 
evaluated before purchase according to carefully prepared 



criteria Curriculum materials have been developed and dis- 
tnbuted to teachers on all grade levels throughout the 
metropolitan area in order to provide teactiefS and other in» 
terested personnel with the background to handle the instruc- 
tional materials, a senes of in-service metlKMls have iieen 
employed, mcludirig presentations, demonstrations, speakers, 
and long*term institutes. 

Muiphy. tjia. editor. Qoate and Quldelinos: Soolei Studies 
in the Ungraded Primary. St. Louts. Mo ; St. Louis Public 
Schools. 1973. 277 pp. ED 090 069 MF-$0.75 HC-Available 
only from St Louts Board of Education. Div. of Curricukim 
Senrices. 1517 S.Theresa Ave. St. Louis. MO 63104 ($2 50). 

A guide, intended as a resource for teaching social studies in 
ungraded kindergarten and primary classrooms, correlates tfte 
social studies materials with Black studies resource materials 
and with redding materials. After a statement of phikisophy 
and an outline of a social studies skill sequence, the guide is 
divided into sections for kindergarten and primary levels 1. 11. 
and Hi. Each level begins with a reading correlation chart and 
a list of materials. Most levels have 5ve units; the primary II 
and III levels have awendices on law and economics. Each 
unit presents generalisations and concepts to be learned aiKi 
suggested activities and materials to be used in tfie leamirtg 
process The kindergarten units are on the topics of A Healthy 
Self Image. A Healthy School Image. The Neighborhood and 
the Community, and Children from Other Cultures. The 
pnmary I levels aads a new topic. Family Identification and 
l^amily Needs. Transportation and Communication, and 
Growth of Communities Supplements the primery It level. The 
primary III level inckides units on the City of St. Louis, maps 
and globes, and Hawaii. 

North Las Vegas Ubrary. Rl^ On. A Uet by and about 
the American Negro. Second edition. North Las Vegas 
(Nevada) Library. 1973. 62 pp. ED 075 061 MF-S0 75 HC- 

$3.15 

The booklist is divided into the fPlkiwing sections: (1) adult 
titles. (2) adult author index. iV juvenile titles. (4) juvenile 
author index, and (5) recordings and cassette tapes. A Guide 
to assist the reader in locating general subject areas is also 
provided. 

Oben. Freda Mary. "Our Race Is Humanity." 63rd annual 
meeting paper presented in Philadelphia. Nov. 22-24. 1973. 
Urhana. Ill National Council of Teachers of English. 
Ncvember 1 973 13 pp ED 089 306 MF.$0.75 HC-$1 .50. 

Once Black students are introduced to the charisma of all 
literature through a ^^^ading of their own great writers, with 
whom they can identify, they can also bo fired with motivation 
for the entire realm of literature. If Black literature and the 
new Black art are brought into the clessroom. the fears and 
prejudices between Blacks and Whites will lessen and trust 
between them will grow. There is much joy to be found in the 
beauty and strength now unfplding in the Black con- 
sciousness, in the devetoping artistic genius, and in the as yet 
unrealixed vast potential of mind and spirit. If the youth is to 
be educated, so must the adult be. This implies en openness 
on the part of the teacher if we are to conquer the gap in com* 
munication by a never ending search for the experience of 
humanity conveyed in the art foim. Through the medium of 
literature, the teacher penetrates and breaks tigidity and 
darkness with the student, nourishing instead enlightenment, 
inspiration, and hope. This Is possible only through the 
teacher's own humanity, demonstrated by an awareness of 
life, an attitude of phitosophic doubt in the search for truth. 
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and a grasp of the beauty of spirit within her/his studertts. 

Quarles. Beniamin Black History Unbound /' OMtfalut 
103 163 78. Spring 1974. 

Views and new ennphases in Black history, the problem 
of source matenals, and a review of the periodical literature 
are presented 

Rice Marion J "f^emises for Structunng Ethnic Curncula/' 
Athens University of Georgia. Anthropology Curriculum Pro- 
ject. 1972 ISpp E0081 660MF $0 75HC $160. 
The primary purpose of the Georgia Anthropology Cumculum 
Protect IS to present the organiting concepts of anthropobgy 
in curncula suitable for use in elementary and internnediate 
grades The philosophic premise of the proiect is that a con* 
ceptually-structured curricula is the most effective means of 
helping students to acquire a base of knowledge for 
categorization and organization of phenomena Project value 
assumptions deal with the nature of the learner, the organize* 
tton of the material, the methodology of instruction and the 
nature of the content The role of ethnic studies as part of 
anthropology is pointed out, as is the preoccupation with 
ethnic studies in general in the United States. The major issue 
in ethnic studies is felt to be whether it should be used to 
politicize a particular group in the school population. A project 
model program shouW not fbcus on self-identity, be preoc* 
cupied With ethnic groups in one country or culture, or have a 
retrospective emphasis A suggested model which permits a 
reconciliation of core values of the national culture with 
respect for ethnic diversity is the cross-cultural curricula 
development approach 

Toldeo (Ohio) Public Schools. Afro-American Resource 
Center Afro*Ameritan Resource Comer Newetetter* 
1971-73. Columbus Ohio State Department of Education. 
1973 88 pp ED 090 074 MF- $075 HC- S4.20 Also 
available from Afro^American Currtculm Center. Manhattan 
and Elm. Toledo Public Schools, Toledo. OH 43608 ($3). 

These eleven newsletters from the Afro-American Center were 
originally produced between 1971 and 1973 to acquaint 
teachers with a variety of aspects of Black studies and to fur- 
nish references and matenals fbr classroom teaching. Each 
issue gives an overview of one of the following subjects; 
African Heritage. The African Comes to America. Resistance 
and Revolution. Civil Rights. Black Leadership in America. 
Man Commonality and Diversity. Afro*Amencan Literature. 
Blacks in Politics. Black Music. Biography Illuminates tfie 
Black Expenence. and Media and Minority Studies. Following 
the overviews are discussions directed to the elementary, 
lunior high, or high school level with a suggested bibliography 
of books and audiovisual media aids to facilitate the teacher's 
implementation of the discussion ideas. 

Yee. Albert H . and Fruth. Marvin J "Do Black Studies 
Make a Difference in Ghetto Children's Achievement and At- 
titudes?" Journal off Negro Education 42: 33-38: Winter 
1973 

This expenment. earned out in the school year following an in- 
tegrated Black history institute conducted during the summer 
of 1969. attempted to evaluate the effectiveness of tfie social 
studies units and instruction developed at the institute. 



Women's Studies 

Association of American Colleges. Prpiect on the Status and 
Education of Women. Women and Film: A Resource Hand- 



book. Washington. DC the Association, 1972 27 pp ED 
OSS 034 MF S0 75 HC SI 85 

This resource handbook provides a summary of the media 
resources dvailatile concerning women Emphasis is placed on 
some questions to consider in planning a film festival, 
suggestions for reducing costs, feature length films pertinent 
to womens roles, films shown at The First International 
Festival of Women's Films, short films, slide programs, and 
other resources Foltowmg a listing of feature length films per 
tinent to womer's roles, films shown at The International 
Festival of Women's Films are listed with necessary infor- 
mation This infbrmation covers the year, length tn minutes, 
color or t>lack-and'Wfiite. filmmaker, producer, or director: 
source, and comments Short films arnt slides incKide color or 
black*arKS-white. ler^h in minutes, rental cost, purchase 
price, source and comments 

Dunn, N E . and Hedges. Elaine "You SMI Have a Long 
Way To Go. Baby Neglected Women Wnters; and Women's 
Studies and the High School Enghsh Curriculum " Maryland 
English Journal 11 2 18. Spring 1973 ED 083 617 MF* 
$0 75 HC-Sl 50 

The first of these two articles on women's studies offers 
suggestions toward a specific course centered upon signifi- 
cant women novelists m twentieth century literature. It is 
suggested that the subject could be offered as a semester's 
work on the college or junior college level, und. with a nfiore 
restncted scope, it could be adapted to the high school 
mini-course Most of the discussion is dem oted to a considera- 
tion of an approach to the study of the novels of Ellen 
Glasgow The second article enamines women's studies that 
have been offered on the college and university level Against 
this background, women's studies on the high school level are 
discussed, particularly the challenges and opportunities they 
present to the English teacher. 

Gillespie. Patricia "Boy Things. Girl Things . . " Instructor 
83 62 66: November 1973. 

Article lists resource units on three levels to help students 
breaiw away from sex*role stereotypes. 

Kenzel. Elame. and Williams. Jean. Women in Literature. 
English. World Literature: B114.301« Miami. Fla. Dade 
County Public Schools. 1972 39 pp. ED 078 440 MF $0.75, 
HC-$1 85 

In an attempt to understand the shaping of the feminine per- 
sonality in contemporary society and ttie processing of 
culturally defined sex roles, their images and identities, this 
course, "Women in Literature." examines the diverse images 
of women and the female mystique as represented by 
selected feminine protagonists in noted literary works. 
Teaching strategies are suggested that will lead students to 
fbcus on persortal views of feminine problems and to 
rationali2e the docile acceptance of roles expected of women. 
The range of subject matter includes contemporary attitudes 
toward women, statistics on males and females, current 
media views of women, literary portrayals of women, 
life -styles and achievements of contemporary women, and 
evaluation by students of attitudinal stances. Through 
analyses of literary heroines, of social, economic, and literary 
fbrces, and of the literary works themseh^es. insights should 
be provided into the divergence between fictional females and 
their real life counterparts. 

Nation's Schools "Women's Studies Stamp Out Sexist 
Stereotypes " Nation's Schools 93. 29-30; April 1974 
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Describes how several high schools are studyiiig sesc dts- 
crtminatton and sex stereotypes 

Stanley. Judith M "A Sound Rendering of Women's 
History " History Teaolier 6 51 1 -22; August 1 973 
This article descrities the Pecifica Tape Program which is 
avatldtMe for classroom use a six-part series on pioneer 
women based on primary sources consisting of diaries, letters. 



and other recorded historical events focusing on social history. 

Wells. Nancy "Women m American Literature." Eni^sli 
Journal 62 1 1 59-6 1 ; November 1 973. 
Discusses the obiectives and presents instructional materials 
for a high school course entitled "Women in American 
literature" which attempts to introduce students to the con- 
cept of alternative tife-styles for Americdn women. 
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2. Teaching Methods 



Inquiry Method 

Baltimore City Public Schools. Commission on Revision of 
the Social Studies, preparers Social Studies Human 
Behavior Studies Program. K-6. Baltimore. Md : the Com- 
mtssK April 1972 281 pp EO 088 753 MF.$0.7S HC- 
$13i^ 

The social studies cumculum guide for Imels K*8 emphasiies 
the role played by all ethnic groups in the development of the 
American culture Mam goals of the course are to enhance the 
student s knowledge of self, appreciation of her/his heritage 
and the hentage of others, and understanding of the con- 
tributions of many peoples to the growth of the United States. 
An inquiry method of teaching is used throughout ttie course. 
The following courses are outlined 1) Who Am i? As I See 
Myself. As Others See Me. 2) Individuals Similarities and 
Differences 3) Group Behavior— Individuality and Confor- 
mity. 4) Communities— Interdependence and Change; 5) In- 
dividuals and Groups --Preiudice and Propaganda; and 6) In- 
dividuals and Groups— Human Rights and Protection. 
Teaching learning strategies which include sample questions 
and learning activities, information sources, behavioral goals, 
and a bibliography of teacher and pupil references are provid- 
ed for each course Also included are a course rationale, 
graphic notes on teaching techniques, a glossary of terms, and 
an additional teacher bibliography. 

Beyer. Barry K. "Inquiry Teaching— What Is it?" Social 
Studies Journal 2 6 11. Fatt 1973 
The five steps m the basic process of inquiry are discussed. 
Methods to facilitate student inquiry in the classroom are 
emphasixed 

- - - "What's the Matter with Inquiry Teaching?" 
Social Studies Journal 2 64-70: Fall 1973. 
Five obiections to inquiry teaching in the social studies 
classroom are discussed 

Buggey. L Joanne "A Study of the Relationship of 
Classroom Questions and Social Studies Achievement of 
Second- Grade Children " Annual meeting paper presented in 
Chicago. 1972 Washington, O.C.: American Educational 
Research Association. 1972 14 pp. EO 066 391 MF-$0.7S 
HC$1 SO 

The study reported here builds on. and overcomes certain dif* 
ficulties in. a previous study by Hunkins. The major focus of 
the research was to determine the relative effects on learning 
of two teaching techniques: one using 70 percent 
knowledge-level questions and 30 percent higfier-level 
questions (Treatment A); the other using the reverse ratio 
(Treatment B) Secondary variables relating to sex. school 
location, and the interactions of treatment, sex. and school 
location were also examined. One hundred eight 
second-grade chikSren were selected from a standard 
metropolitan statistical area and were randomly assigned to 
the three groups (one control group — Treatment C). The three 
groups received six weeks of instruction from experienced 
elementary teachers The content involved the concepts of 
rules and location. No texts were used; all materials were 
presented visually and the children responded orally to 
questions asked by the teacher. Findings were that: 1) 



children in Groups A and B performed significantly better on 
the achievement tests than control group children. 2) Group B 
achieved significantly better than Group A; 3) no significant 
effect was found relating to the sex variable; 4) suburban 
children did significantly better than urban children; and. 5) no 
interactions among the variables studied were found to be 
significant. Conclusions and imptications based on these fin- 
dings were discussed. 

Cook. Robert H "History Can Be Reveivant." CouncHor 32. 
56-62. Spring 1972 

The form of inquiry used by some curriculum matenals affects 
the behavior of the learner toward the subiect and toward 
her/himself and learning. 

Crosby. Sandra G "Man. A Course of Study." Program 
report Berkeley. Calif : Far West laboratory fdr Educational 
Research and Oevetopment. 1972. 24 pp. ED 071 984 MF- 
$075 HC-S1 50 

The program description gives basic infbrmation on the 
one-year social studies course focusing on anthropotogy. 
designed primarily for intemnediate-grade (4-6) students but 
applicable to secondary students. While the long-range ot^ec- 
tive is for students to contemplate human nature and the 
forces that shape it. some terminat ol^ectives are to give 
students confidence in their reasoning abilities, a framework 
for analyzing the nature of their social worid. an understanding 
of man's capabilities, and concern for the human condition 
The teaching-learning strategy emphasiies student-teacher 
cooperative interaction in the sharing and discussing of ideas. 
Stressing problem solving using the inquiry approach, techni- 
ques employ the tools of behavioral science. Brief infbrmation 
IS also provided on the project's typical lessons, view of stu- 
dent evaluation, and out-of-ctass preparation; arrarigement 
and school facilities, student and teacher prerequisites and 
training, the cost of materials, equipment, and services reced- 
ed for implementation of the project; and also tiackground. 
rationale and evaluation of the project. 

Oumbleton. Ouane 0.. and Rice. Marion J. Student 
Workbook fPr Use with Eduogtion Ibr American Indians. 

Athens Georgia University. Anthropotogy Curriculum Project. 
February 1973 70 pp. EO 080 279. Available only from: 
Univ. of Ga.. Anthropology Curriculum Prpject. 107 Dudley 
Hall. Athens. GA 30601 ($5 in set. Eikication lor American 
imUans.) 

The student workbook >s a self-instructional unit on American 
Indian education. The self-instructional material consists of a 
book of readings (RC007212) or a narrative essay 
(RC007211) and this workbook whk:h questions secondary 
soaal studies studems on the essay and readings. The docu- 
ment IS divided into Course Ot^ectives. Actwity Log Sheet. 
Major Unit Questions. Key Words and Tenns. and Questions 
for the Introduction. The next chapters, which are divided into 
Key Words. Review Terms. Questions. Thought Questions, 
and Major Unit Questions, folkiw seven chapters in the essav 
and readings. 

Fischer. Susan A., and others. "Lesson Plans Based on in- 
quiry Models ' Social Studies Journal 2: 43-63; Fall 1973. 
Sequential plans that focus on a topic for grades three, five. 
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and eight are presented 

Gray. Charles E 'Value Inquiry and the Social Studies/' 
Education 91 130-37. November* December 1972. 

The paper takes the position that if value inquiry m the social 
studies IS to become something more than a mere *fdd'\ it will 
have to be grounded upon a sound rationale from which 
appropriate cumcuiar designs and teaching strategies can be 
developed 

Hardy. Donald William Intaitd Valley Elementary School 
Afciiaeotoey Pn^eet: An Experimental Comparison of 
Two Teaohing Approachm. Pinal Report. Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California. December 19b7 132 pp. ED OSS 862 MP- 
$0 75HC$e6O 

investigated was whether the opportunity to participate in dis> 
covery learning tiy means of an archaeological "dig'* 
Significantly enhances the development in sixth-grade pupils 
of concepts and pnnciples of archaeology and antfwopoiogy as 
compared with using tt\e same data with conventional instruc- 
tional procedures in a standard classroom situation. The total 
Sixth grade population at inland valley elementary school was 
separated on the basts of sex. and was assigned at random 
into two classes (one expenmemal and one control) of 28 
pupils per class The same teacher taught both groups. An in- 
vestigator-prepared instrument was used on a pre- and- 
post test basis It was concluded that: (1) The child at the 
'*dig*' (experimental group) was more of an organizer of infor- 
mation, more active m the task of learning, and apparently 
more highly motivated than those in the control group: and (2) 
The discovery learning activity itself produced significant 
differences in favor of chiMren m the experimental group on 
the prepared tests which measured anthropological under- 
standings Also provided are. ( 1 ) A description of the program. 
(2) an extensive literature review, and (3) a description and 
subtest break down of the testing instrument used in the 
study 

McAuldy. John D. 'State of Elementary Social Studies 
Within the Commonwealth" Soda! Sttidtoe Journal 2: 
12 14. Fail 1973. 

This article discusses the results of a survey of 380 elemen- 
tary teachers randomly selected from 42 schools concerning 
their Classroom practices, opinions, and S!iggestions of the in- 
quiry teaching method of social studies. 

"Values and Elementary Social Studies " 
Social Studies 65 61-64. February 1974. 

An elementary social studies program shouM help a child 
develop an awareness of signifiiBant personal social values. 
Values pertinent to the chikl from ages 4 to 1 1 are pointed 
out. Four principal activities in which the chiki must engaee 
to develop each of these values into l>ehavioral patterns are 
discussed. 

Massialas. Byron G . and Sprague. Nancy F. "Teaching 
Social Issues as Inquiry A Clarification." Sooiel Education 
38 10*19 January 1974 

This article describes in detail how the inquiry teacher per- 
fbrms m the classroom and what the possilMe alternatives tn 
the process are. The major goal is to clarilV the components of 
inquiry teaching and to indicate tfie exact junctures where ma- 
jor decisions need to be made. The operations subsumed un- 
der instructional decision are spelled out and actual classroom 
diak>gue is used fdr illustrative purposes. 



Poetker. Joel S * A Strategy for Value Clarification " Sodnl 
Science Record 1 1 3*5. Autumn 1973 

A sequential, problem-solving approach is offered as a 
strategy for the classroom teacher who /ants to fielp students 
increase their skills of inquiry. conc€»ptual learning, and value 
clarification 

Self. Elliott 'Personalizing inquiry in Elementary Social 
Studies '* Social Studies Journal 2 1 S-2S. Fall 1973 

Activities to help the classroom tea he f involve students in the 
process of raising, defining, investigating, ami resolvir^ 
problems and questions are suggested Selected references 
are included 

Tempfeton. Ronaki K. and Hawkins. Michael L "Social 
Studies Teaching Strategies for the Disadvanta^ Secondary 
School Student Notes from the Research on Inductive 
Modes *' Fdueation for the Oisadvantaoed Cliiid 1: 6-9. 
Winter 1973 

Examines research in social studies education in regard to in- 
quiry, focusing on the question. "Will inquiry strategies work 
for the disadvantaged?" 

Tyler. June F ' A Study of the Relationship of Two Methods 
of Question Presentation. Sex. and School Location to ttie 
Social Studies Achievement of Second-Grade Chtktren." An- 
nual meeting paper presented in Chicago. April 6. 1972. 
Washington. D C Amencan Educational Research 
Association. April 5. 1 972 1 7 pp EO 065 1 85 MF-$0 75 HC- 
$150 

A study was conducted to examine two methods of presema* 
tion of social studies questions used in teacliing selected con- 
cepts to second-grade children and to determine which 
method was more effective as reflected in the achievement 
demonstrated by the subjects. Tlie procedure used was a 3x* 
2x2 (treatment by sex l>y school tocation) fixed-effects fac- 
torial design to test the hypothesis that if second-grade 
chiklren instructed with two metfiods of question presentation 
are compared with children receiving regular classroom in- 
struction, then a significant difference in social studies 
achievement will result in favor of ttw experimental groups. 
The experimental groups were instructed for a six-week 
period The instructional sequences were three weeks in 
length one on the concept rules and the other on concept 
location. Results of data analysis showed tfie folfowing 
differences <1) children instructed with predominantly 
higher-level questions performed at significantly higher levels 
regardless of method of question presentatk>n than did 
chiklren receiving regular classroom instruction. (2) children 
using nonreading materials for question presemation achieved 
significantly higher levels than did chiklren using reading 
materials, and (3) chiklren from the suburban school 
demonstrated higher achievemem than chiklren from the 
urban school Conclusions inckide: <1) oral presentatk)n of in- 
structional questions in social studies materials for 
second-grade chiklren resulted in higlier achievement levels 
on the part of the learners than dkl wtinen presemation. (2) 
social studies achievement was not affteted l>y the sex of the 
pupils, and (3) no interactions occurred between the variables 
of sex and among the variables of treatment, sex, and school 
focation 

Van Scotter. Richard D . and Haas. John 0. "Measuring the 
Unmeasurable' An Inquiry Model and Test for the Social 
Studies 1 S pp ED 079 1 70 MF S0.7S HC-$1 50. 
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New social studies m«i?efiaib are based on inquiry modes of 
learning and teaching however, little is known as to what 
students actualty learn from an inquiry model (except for 
cognitive knowledge) An inquiry model amJ test to measure 
the ' unmeasurable in the social studies— namely, a student s 
ability to use the scientific process. dttitude$ toward 
knowledge and wiMmgness to analyxe personal and social 
values are presented in thts paper Inquiry as a method of 
learning includes four types of thinking (1) social sciencing. 
(2) critical (3) intuitive, and (4) creative In addition, inquiry 
learning hinges on the attitudmal factor of the student's 
degree of open or closed- mmdedness As a teaching 
paradigm, an inquiry approach can play on the internal or ex- 
ternal motivation of the learner The genuine inquiry approach 
(open beginning and open-enddd) enhances internal 
motivation Inquiry in this model is composed of three higt>er 
order factors (1) source of motivation. (2) type of thinking. 
i»nd (3) mind set— a degree of open mmdedness A continuum 
for reflective inquiry extends from cogmtion to affect, 
emphasizing its holistic or organismic nature This model serv* 
ed as the basis for devising an instrument which measured the 
four types of inquiry thinking. Determination of externat and 
internal motivation, however, still remains ' unmeasurabie.** 

Walker. Ed Handbook on Inquicy TeaeMng fiMr Eiomen* 
tary School Sodat Studios. Lincoln Nebraska State Depart* 
ment of Education. Division of Instructional Sen/ices. 1973. 
30 pp ED 085 307 MF SO 75 HC-$1 85 
Elementary teachers and principals enrolled in an elementary 
education graduate course developed this guide which in- 
terprets and applies the concept of inquiry teaching and lear- 
ning The purpose of the guide is to bridge ttie gap between 
the theory of the inquiry process and its use in the classroom. 
It IS written for use by elementary educators as a model for 
their teaching methods as well as the construction of social 
studies learning activities The first of the two major sections 
of the guide is designed to introduce teachers to the inquiry 
method of teaching and learning Answers to basic questions 
about inquiry are provided and each step of the process is ex- 
plained The second section provides examples of applications 
of the inquiry process Each step of the process is explained 
With a discussion of teacher behavior and samples of im* 
plementation activities The bibliography lists related books, 
periodical articles, and pamphlets. 

Western Curricukim Proioct on Canada Studies. Project 
Five to Nine. Project Canada West. Edmonton. Alberta, the 
Protect. May 1972 42 pp ED 072 990 MF $0 75 HC-$1 .85 
The Powell River Proiect proposed to design a curriculum with 
the Canadian urt>an environment as a major fbcus. using 
elementary teachers as devek>pers (ED 005 018). This 
progress report contains individual summaries from seven 
elementary teachers, outlining the process of determining the 
children's knowledge of self and of the world around them. 
Emphasis throughout the reviews is on the inventories 
developed regarding the children's understanding about their 
environment, occupations, media influences, local 
government, cultures, transportation, resources, geographic 
concepts, etc Teacher attitudes reflect appreciatk>n for exten* 
sive board and community support, reaffirm the need for 
release time for curriculum development, support the view 
that teachers rather than a non*teaching specialist, should 
devek>p curnculum. and indicate satisfaction with the 
progress of the program. An interim list of inventories is 
appended, indicating the topic, grade level questioned, and 
the teachers involved A sample topic 'What Do Children 



Think They Learn from Television. Radio, and Newspapersr* 
The collection of inventories completed represents an ade* 
quate basis for a teacher's resource book on primary urtian 
studies It IS felt that counsel from a publisher would be 
appropriate at this time. 

Zevin. Jack "Training Teachers in Inquiry " Social Edtaca* 
tion38 310 16. April 1973 

This study sought to detemnine (1) What ktnti of training aids 
the development of inquiry teaching behaviors? and (2) What 
criteria of inquiry can be constructed against which to 
measure classroom behavior patterns? Result revealed that 
much more work needs to be done to train and to retrain 
teachers m the ert of inquiry and in the profW use of the 
"new" social studies 

Media 

Brown. Robert M . and others. CUS Soctal StudlM 
Humanities Media Quide. Albany: New York State Educe* 
tion Department. 1965 201 pp. ED 012 200 MF-S0.75 HC* 
$1020. 

Thts document is one of a series of media guides sponsored by 
the New York State Education Department under the CUE 
System. The humanities areas are divided into 1 1 different 
topics Within each topic is a series of suggested fUm and 
television subjects. A discussion is given on each of the sub* 
tects inckiding a synopsis, a statement of purpose, suggested 
preparation of the class, things pupils should look end listen 
for. and suggestions fbr follow-up activities and related ac- 
tivities A list of producers and their addresses is included. 

Carey. George W.. and Schwartiberg. Julie. Teaching 
Population Qeography. Columbia University: Teachers 
College Press. 1969. 134 pp. ED 065 290. Available only 
from Columbia University. Teachers College Press. New York. 
NY 10027 

Written under the sponsorship of the Population Council, with 
the financial support of the Population Instructional Materials 
Proiect. this work is intended to provide the thoughtful teacher 
of the social sciences with some suggestions and techniques 
for introducing population study to students in terms of con* 
Crete case studies which explore the relationsMp between the 
carrying capacities of particular environments and the pop- 
ulations they support and to show how changes in population 
are affected by changes in other variables: environment, 
technology, social organisation, and tdedooy. Tfie authors 
suggest that there are a number of useful points of interven- 
tion in which the functional equilibrium of population can be 
restored. Organited in four parts. I. Oernograpliy. Human 
Ecok>gy. and Geography; II. Three Case Studies: The M'Zab. 
The Insh Famine, and Morrisvrtle. ("ennsylvanta: III. An An- 
notated Bibliography; and IV. Visual Media in Ecological 
Study, this book offers extensh/e teaching suggestions es* 
pecially useful to the high school teacher of social studies, but 
It IS also recommended fbr high school and college students. 
An annotated bibliography of more than 300 er»tries is in* 
eluded, as vvell as information on regional case studies, on 
sources of teachirtg materials, visual aids, and on sources of 
original data, from census reports to aerial photographs. 

Educational Foundation for Visual Aids. Audio Visual Aitfs. 
Part Z: History. Social Hisiory. Social Studies. Imtkm. 

England the Foundation. June 1971. 271 pp. ED 065 987 
Available only from Visual Education Book Senrtce. 33 Queen 
Anne St.. London. 
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Audiovisual teaching aids for history, social history, and social 
studies, which may be bought or rented from suppliers in 
Britain, are listed in this 270-page catalog. Audiovisual 
materials include film, filmstri^s. slides, ov^head pf^oetor 
transparencies, wallsheets. prints, records, tapes, and 
teaching kits Each catalog entry descrit>e8 the materials, their 
educational level, where they are available and at what cost. 
The catalog is part two of an eight-part series 

Gaydosh. Ronald, and others. Social 8cienc# Curriculum 
Ouide and Selected MuW-Modie, K-6. Las Vegas. Nev. 
Clark County School Oistrtct. 1969. 338 pp. ED 064 094 MF- 
$0 75 HC-$15 

Grades or ages K-6 Subiect matter: social scicmce. Organisa- 
tion and physical appearance the introductory material in- 
cludes an explanation of the ratioridle. definitions of the social 
science core disciplines, glossary of terms, guidelines for 
teaching, and descnptions of concepts. Tfie main body of the 
guide IS designed in a five-column arrangement: 
generalization, concepts, sub-concepts. behavioral ol^ectives. 
and suggested multi-media. The contents include a detailed 
model of kindergarten anthropology, followed by sociology, 
levels 1 2 and 3 anthropology, kindergarten and levels 1. 2 
and 3 and geography, levels 4. 6 and 6. The guite is 
lithographed and spirahbound with a soft cover. Directives 
MS activities behavioral and long-range obiectives are dis- 
cussed in the introductory material. Behavioral objectives in- 
cluding activities, are detailed throughout the guide Instruc- 
tional materials detailed lists are provided throughout the 
guide and include reference material, filmstrips. films, ano 
records Student assessment no specific provision is made fbr 
evaluation 

Hartley. William H "How Tc Jse a Motion Picture." Revis- 
ed edition How To Do It Series. No. 1. Washington. 0 0 : 
National Council for the Social StuH«es. 1966 8 pp EO 080 
406 Available only fron NCSS. 1201 16th St.. N.W.. 
Washington. D C 20036 ($0 26). 

This IS the first of 26 how-to-dOMt guides which offer practical 
classroom techniques for eiementary and secondary social 
studies teachers Classroom techniques on how to use a mo* 
tion picture m a social studies classroom are the focus of this 
bulletin Information is mcludeif on reasons and purposes for 
using a film and step-by-step plans for implementing films in 
the classroom Tips are provided for ordering the film, 
previewing the film, preparing the class for the film, and 
presenting the film Fplfow-up suggestions are given for 
repeat showings. f.;*n experience evaluation, and coordinating 
films With other aids. Sources are provided from which prin- 
cipal types of motion pictures may be obtained that include 
classroom, government, theatrical, and commercial films: 
several film guides, and a source for keeping informed about 
films A selected bibliography of books concludes the bulletin. 

Learning Corporation of America. Films: 1971/72 Ceialos 
of Films, Film Loops and Filmetrips fdr Sohoole* Colleget 
and Libraries. New York Learning Corporation. 1971. 127 
pp EO 062 624 Available only from: Learning Corp. of 
America. 711 Fifth Ave.. New York. NY 10022 ($1 .60). 
The films in this catalog are avatlabie lor sale or rent from 
Learning Corporation of America. For elementary grades, films 
are available fbr use in the language arts and social studies 
classes. For junior and senior hi^. oollege. and adult courses, 
films are listed for instruction in art. music, and dance: en- 
vironmentai studies; United States history; worid history and 
culture, social comment: literature and drama: and film as art. 



Each film is illustrated with one or two stiHs firom the film, and 
a short synopsis, the running time, and price are included. A 
subiect index and an alphabetical title index are provided. Also 
listed are filmstnps and film toops for use with primary and 
younget children. Filmstrip subjects include animals, the sea. 
basic concepts in social studies, listening, story telling, and 
preparation for reeding. Filmstrips on inventions and 
technology in Amencan history are intended Ibr intermediate 
grades through high school. 

Maynard. Richard A "Social Studies and Media." Soeiel 
Studies 60 327*29. December 1969. 

Discussion of the use of popular films and novels to make un* 
Its on foreign policy, economics, conftormity. government, and 
justice more meaningfol to twelfth-grade students. 

Phillips. Mark. "The Use of Film in Social Studies." Medto 
end Methods 6 61-62. February 1969. EO 026 883 
Available only from: North American Publishing Co.. 134 N. 
13th St . Philadelphia. PA 19107. 

An attempt is made to provide a new framework for examin- 
ing the types of films usefol to the teacher of sociai studies^a 
framework which, among other things, acknowledges that 
films may be boring, that propaganda is inherent in most 
documentaries, and that fiction films may be of great service 
to the history teacher 

Thole. Jofin. editor. PNms f6r Oeneiet Studies. London. 
England National Committee for Audio- Visual Aids in 
Educatfon. 1971. 137 pp ED 066 993 Available only from: 
Visual Education Book Service. 33 Queen Anne St.. London. 

More than 300 16mm films for teaching general studies, that 
may be rented from suppliers in Britain, are listed in this 
catafog. The term "General Studies" includes any course in 
social studies, humanities or the sciences offered to non- 
specialist students. Each entry describes a film, shows virhere 
it may be remed. and evakiates the usefoiness of the film for 
teaching The evaluations are written by teachers who have 
used the films in schools, colleges, and universities. 

Woodley. Celeste. "Media and the New Social Studies." 
Social Education 34:461*66: April 1970. 

The use of audiovisual matenals in social studies courses 
in today's schools is examined and evaluawl. 

Simuiation/Games 

Chapman. Katharine. Guidelines for Ustng • Social 
Simulatlon/Qame. Boulder. Co.: ERIC Clearinghouse for 
Social Studies/Social Science Education. 1973. 36 pp. EO 
085 292 MF.$0.7& HC^SI .96. 

Designed to he^ teachers maximize outcomes from using any 
social Simulation/game, these guidelines are one part of a pro- 
iect which attempts to provide analytical and critical infbrma* 
tton on the use of simulation/games in social studies 
classrooms. The general approach of the guidelines is 
applicable to any of the simulation type activities now used in 
classrooms, although the orientation is specifically designed 
for Simulation/games The first part outlines the general 
teaching/learning approach, or phifosophy. that underlies 
social simulation/games. The second part is a practical guide 
to prepanng for and conducting social simulation/games. 
Steps outlined are preliminary planning and preparations, 
game start-up. game play, debriefing, and teacher's 
post-game tasks. Sample pages of the sunrey version used in 
classrooms to provide feedback for ttie revised guidelines are 
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reiKoduced Two other put>lu;attons of this protect with a 
projected publication date of spring 1974 are 
SifiHilation/Qdmes in SooM Studios: What Do Wa Know? 
and Sttmulation/Oames in Sociai Studiaft: A Raport. 

Goodseli David R Games 1 Simulation Games for Social 
Studies ' Indepandent Sctioal Bulletin 31 44 48. February 
1972 

Accourit of a Simulation game m which the instructor used 
current world problems for a model Simulations of this kind 
can be designed to meet any specific cumcuium obfectives 
There are also available prepared games which can fit into any 
tradit'onal course Such games allow students an orgamied 
view of decision making 

Papps. Grayce, and others A Bluaprint for a Taiavlsiofi 
Environmantal Simulation Pr^faet: "Tha Land and Ma/* 
Orono Maine Public Broadcasting Network. 1974. 84 pp. EO 
088 494 MP SO 75 HC-$4 20 

An oKpenmentat proiect sought to build a repNcabte model of 
a viewer-active television simulation. Other educational goals 
were to (1) increase citiien concern for environmental factors 
and land use m maine. (2) disseminate information on land 
use agenciesr (3) illuminate the citisen's role in public plan- 
ning, and <4) devetop new patterns of problem solving. Five 
hour-tong television programs were broadcast, each of which 
presented alternatives for the use of a simulated parcel of 
Maine land Viewer and leader guides and a tarKi use game 
were supplied at no cost to viewers who requested them and 
after each program viewers voted on alternative uses of land 
via toll-free phor^e lines 

Schteffer. Joseph H "Simulations and Erwironmentdl 
Issues ' Social Studies Review 13 (3 Conference Issue): 
49*52, 1874 

Simulations for teaching environmental issues are described. 

Shapiro. Arthur "Minisinmilation. Should Students Have a 
Voice in Cumculun: Decisions?" Natian'a Boheala 88 
59-62. September 1971 

Provides information about and scenarios for mini*simulation 
—a Single short game that focuses on studem participation 
in curnculum devek>pment 

Thorpe. Gerald t. "World Order Values and Inter-Nation 
Simulations' Booial Science Reeord 9: 32-33: Spring 
1972 

Puturism and world order models can be studied through 
Simulation techniques which involve an inquiry into the ways 
and means of achieving basic values The authors list 10 
simulation games suitable for this study and suggest debrief* 
ing questions 

Textbooks 

Bare. John K Psychology Where To Begin." Washing^n. 
DC American Psychological Association, 1971. 20 pp. EO 
055 938 MF-SO 73 HC-Sl 50 

This essay is written for the secondary school teacher who is 
organtfing that first course hoping to suggest some of the 
answers to the question Where to begin> The author begins 
by very briefly describing the discipline in terms of its central 
concerns with some history artd some prediction for 
tomorrow Against this historical background, traditional texts, 
published since 1966. are listed that are designed to provide 
an introduction to the facts, methods, and validated principles. 



Several specialued texts, also published since 1966. and the 
program on the teaching of psychology in the secondary 
school (ED 044 5971 are referred to for additional aid in 
course preparation innovations in teaching methodology, 
such as programmed approaches and unit mastery, and trends 
are summarised Because the %ime allotted to psychology may 
be less than a semester. 10 topics that mi^t have appeal to 
the student are briefly described the split brain, sensory psy- 
chophysiology. animal behavior, behavior modification, social 
learning and imitation, love. Piaget. sleep and dreaming, signal 
detection, and self-control The APA Clearinghouse on 
precollege psychology is cited as a resource, and a 
bibliography of references is appended. 

Barnes. Buckley Richard The Effbeis of the Position of 
Organlsara To Pacil^tate Laarning of Btruaturad 
Antlwopotogy NlataHals m tiia Bixth Grade. Ed. D disser- 
tation Athens University of Qoorgta. Anthropology 
Cumcuium Project. 1872, 214 pp ED 073 040 MF-S0 75 
HC$1020 

The purpose of the study, part of the research and curricuhim 
development of the Anthropology Curriculum Prpiect. was to 
compare the taciiitative effects of pre* and postorganiiers on 
the learning of structured anthropotogy materials at the six- 
th-grade fovel Organiiers were defined, in this thesis, as 
wntten matenal that senm the function of fecilitating the in- 
corporation and retemion of subtect matter. Ausuttel's theory 
that organiters facilitate learning when presented to students 
in advance of materials to be teamed was the basis for this 
study. The question posed in the study was whether there are 
significant dtfferances in learning l»etween groups using 
materials with preorganiters and those using materials with 
postorganiiers. A text book, "Cultural Change in Mexico and 
the United States." was written with Identical learning 
passages in two fbrmats: one contained organiiers at the 
beginning of the text and each chapter (preorganisers). the 
other immediately after each ctuipter and at the end of the 
text (postorganiiers). The 1 2 sixth-grade classes which served 
as the expenmental population were randomly assigned to 
two groups for separate treatments, ft/lean class scores were 
used as the unit of statistical analysis. The study did not 
produce evidence supporting the research hypothesis that 
either pre- or postorganiiers facilitate learning of structured 
anthropology materials at the sixth-grade level. 

Brodbelt. Samuel. "Using Mathematical Criteria for 
Selecting Social Studies Textbooks." Claaring House 46: 
487*92. Apnl 1972. 

Author suggests cntena that can be weighted mathematically 
for computing comparable strengths and weaknesses in text- 
books 

Caligun. Joseph P "Teacher Bias in the Selection of Social 
Studies Textbooks " Journal of Negro Education 40: 
322 28. Fall 1971 

This article reports on surveys conducted 1 968-68 on teacher 
selection of social studies textbooks for suburban schools. 

Educational Product Report. "Product Information Suppte- 
ment No 1 Etementary Social Studies. Series and Sin^ 
Books. October 1969." Eduoational Produet Raport 3: 
1-32. October 1968. 

257 books, both hard-covered and paperback, relating to 
elementary school social studies are listed and described. 
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Gontales. Nancte L Apptied Antfwopotogv and the Grade 
Schools Human Organiiation 32 295 304. Fail 1973 

Three kimte of training experience f6r teaching, "man. a 
course of study" vyere tested (1) a 3-week intensive 
anthropology workshop. <2) a I week intensive worksht^ in 
prepared materials use. and (3) a worksfHH> in both 
anthropologv and ttie use of prepared materials. 

Marker. Gerald "Social Studies Methods and the 
Curriculum Projects A Potentially Oisfunctional 
Misalignment " Annual convention paper presented in New 
York Dty. November 1970 Washington. D.C. National Coun- 
cil of the Social Studies. November 1 970. 1 3 mo. ED 044 337 
MP$0 75HC*$1&0 

Most social studies methods course textbooks concentrate on 
planning, assuming the teacher will operate as her/his own 
curriculum devekiper and packager. Curriculum development 
proiects prepackage materials and often inchide specific in- 
structions on how to use them Only a few textbooks and pro- 
jects incorporate selecting/adapting skill development the 
teacher can apply to choosing or adapting proiect materials, if 
ttus misalignment continues both methods courses and pro- 
jects will be disfunctional in tNNr common concern, improving 
the teaching of the social studies in die schools. 



Suh. Bemadyn K QuantttetHie mn6 Ouaiitatfve Evehie- 
tion cf Social Studies Textbook Contem. 1970. 41 pp ED 
084 180 MF-W> 7S HC-Sl 8S. 

A model of social studies textbook analysis and evaluation is 
developed in this paper and is applied to the analysis and 
evaluation of the content on Hawaii in selected elementary 
school social studies textbooks. Innovative methods of con- 
tent analysis and evakiation of texttmA presemations were 
devetoped and applied to the subject of Hawaii to attain the 
widest scope of appraisal possible. The textual content was 
identified, categorited. and synthesiaeed into a questionnaire. 
Based on the appraisal of the questionnaire by a jury of emi- 
nent scholars on Hawaii, the textual conmit was quantitative- 
ly evaluated tor its accuracy, importance, and acceptability. 
The results of the indivi<^al textbook evakiation can help 
teachers and curncukim devetopers decide. Iioth quantitabve- 
ly atHi qualitatively, wiiich textbook is pr^terable in such 
aspects as the amoum of coverage, eccuracy. and distritiution 
and importance of content. The structure of the paper is as 
fpltows introduction, procedures, quantitative evahiation of 
the textual content, qualitative appraisal of the textual con- 
tent, summary and rerammendations. tal>les. selected 
references, and appendix (bibliography of elememary social 
studies textbooks investigated). 
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3. Global/Interpersonal Learning 



Values Clarification 

Alberta (Canada) Department of Education En petten e e e In 
Oedeion MaMnfl. EtanneiiUHrv Sodet Stutfee Nendbook. 

Alberta Department of Education. January 1971 234 pp ED 
063 1S4 MF-SO 75 HC-S1 1 40 

This handbook is based upon a new social studies curr<culum 
destgned to give students guided enpenenoe m the responsi- 
ble use of personal freedom The new approach seeks to 
provide actual experience m the making of cfHMces artd 
ludgements m order to improve humankind s relationship to 
the social and physical environment Thus, the new social 
studies IS organited around experiences which allow students 
to clarify their personal vaktes and to urnlerstand the values of 
others The valuing process shouU be the major activity of 
social studies students A second charactenstic of the new 
social studies is flexibility. Therefore, this curriculum allows for 
decisions to be made by those who will be affMmd by them. 
The vakies orientation and flexibility imply a definite 
de emphasis on covering knowledge from history, 
geography, and the social sciences Knowledge shouM be 
discovered not for its own sake but only as it is needed when 
students are engaging m the valuing process The handb«M>k 
outlines cognitive and affective objectives: how to plan fbr the 
attainment of multiple objectives, an elaboration of program 
components in the new social studies; how to plan instruc- 
tional units, and. teaching-teaming activities. Sarnple units for 
grades 1 -6 are included 

Junior High Sohool Ciarricuhim Guide for 
Sociel Studies. Alberta Department of Edueatton. Apnl 
1971 71pp ED059944MF.$076HC-$316 

This framework provides a sequential course outline fbr 
grades 7. 8. and 9. attenopting to motivate students to in- 
vestigate value issues with the aid of concepts and processes 
presented m an interdisciplinary manner. Ttie oudme is based 
on the theme "Man. Culture, and Technotogy" m pre-m- 
dustrial. Afro Asian and Western societies Vakje issues 
relating to the theme are presemed and methods of develop- 
ing concepts are provided A flexible course outline alk>ws 
curriculum decision making at the classroom, school, and dis- 
trict levels and suggests that approximately we third of the 
time remain unstructured for current interest topics chosen by 
students and teachers Special features mdude suggestions 
for the use of teaching aids and lists of additional reference 
books 

Allen. Charles L . and Burke. Marguente V. Protect Cenedo 
West, identity in a Canadian Urban Communilv. Edmon- 
ton Albeaa Western Curriculum Project on Canada Studies. 
June 1971 166pp EDO&&011 MF-$076HC-S780. 

The overall obiective of this project is to develop an mter- 
disciplmary social science curricukim to encourage elemen- 
tary school children to view, in an historical perspective, the 
emergence of a Canadian identity and its reldtionship to con- 
tinuing Canadian concerns, and. to examine ttieir own 
separate identity and vahies. the identity of ottiers. and ttieir 
relationships with others in society The child is challenged to 
develop an understanding of Canadian society which is 
phiralistic. economically and strategically exposed, divided 



regionally, and rapidly becoming urbanited. Contact ex* 
penence with the mquiry wptoach shouM he^ the student to 
define social issues, select and implement appropriate modes 
of inquiry, interpret data, and propose soHitions. The basis for 
the curriculum development is Dr. T. Aoki's currtcuhim and in- 
structional design model. The devmpmem system is based 
on the cultural content consisting of disc^lined icnowledge. 
Dr John I Goodlad's funded knowledge', and nondisciplined 
knowledge referring to vahie concepts adopted by a society as 
descnbed t>y Goodlad's conventional wisdom. The authors 
have attempted to identify the maior Canadian vakies and out- 
line them in a conceptual framework. An intended ksiaming 
outcome matrix is also described. Eicemples of sequential 
leammg experiences are given, inchiding intenriews and field 
tnps. and the "Wilson Het ir ement Plan'' simulation game is 
explained and evaluated. 

Bond. David James. An Anatviis of Valuation Stnmgiea 
in Sodel Boienoe Bduoaiion Itftattrlala. Sd. D. dissertation. 
Berkeley: University of CaHtomia. 1971. 173 pp. E0066948 
MF-$07SHC-$7 80. 

This study was an attempt to determine whether, and to what 
extent: (1) There is disagreement about the nature and func- 
tion of vakies and vak^ among educators, and between 
social science educators and certain axioiogists. (2) Bociai 
science educators end^Hse vakiation tfieories wNch are inter- 
nally inconsistent or antithetical to the purposes of inquiry, 
and (31 Social studies cun^cula ineerporate vakiation theories, 
models, or strategies which are aniologically unsound. 
Thematic classificatkm of vakie theory was perfbrmed on the 
periodical and book literature which reflects and influences 
the thinking end practices of social sdenoe educators. The 
themes were contrasted to one another and to the views of 
the axidogists New sociai studies curricukim materiale were 
then examined fbr evidence of valuation theories which are m- 
temaHy mconsistem with the views of the axtologists. or an 
ttthetical to the fundamental purposes of inquiry. The findings 
indicate significam and extensh^ disagreement bebmen the 
various groups studied, and a goneratly unsound axiokigy 
within the materials antfysed. It is <:onchided that education is 
beset with a plague of misconeeptions. contradictions, incon* 
sistenctes. aml)iguities. and myths about valuing. 

Burke. M. and others. Mantity in a Canadton Urben Com* 
immity, A f^rocoss fteportof the BnmsMn Bubpi^ieet. 1^ 
Ject Canada West Edmonton. Alberta . Western Curricukim 
^ect on Canada Studies. June 1972. SB pp. ED 073 9SB 
Mf-S075 HC-S316 

The purpose of this subproiect is to guide students to meet 
and interact with individuals from the many subcultures in a 
community (see ed 066 01 1). This progress report of the se* 
cond year's activities includes information on the process of 
curriculum development, the materiato developed, evaluation, 
roles of supportmg agencies, behavioral modification of 
teachers in the dassreom. and budget. Initial planning 
covered ( 1 ) theoretical aspects of cunriculum development (2) 
disciplines associated with the study of Wenttty. (3) vakie con- 
cepts and their place in social studies instruction. (4) a defini*^ 
tion of idervtity and seven major concepts reievant to identity, 
and (6) the skills appropriate to the year level of students. 
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Mat<ktiaK cfeveUHNHt t»tii» far mctucttt two of the five planned 
manuals on tht* study of setMot citiiens and ethnic groups attd 
a student resource book containing two Simulation games, 
filmstrips tapes, identity charts, maps, etc 

^rat»nli0l J^rk R Teaching Procedures for Discussion of 
Wnich Way World Peace Gradualism or Drastic System 
Change^ Social Edueation 37 619. November 1973 

ld«»as are suggested as to how teachers can help students 
deal intelligently with questions of value in the classroom 
Steps to use m approaching the conflicting issues related to 
promotion of world peace are outlined 

■■ Teaching Strategies for Value Education m 
Social Studies A Theoretical Position ** San Francisco State 
College January 12 1968 23 pp EO 044 320 MP $075 
HCSI 50 

The systematic design of appropriate teaching strategies to 
trmg about desired values is crucially important, and l>adty 
needed m social studies education. Teachers cannot leave the 
accomplistiment of affective obfectives to chance or to learn- 
ing activities planned mainly for cognitive goals Examples of 
an affective strategy that develops emoathy fdr and identiftca* 
tion with individuals placed m a conflict situation and an athc* 
tive strategy that promotes sensitivity to the feelings and 
needs of others are develof)ed for elementary age children 
Instrurtionai obiecttves are stated m each exantple arnt a 
question sequence outlined which enables students to analyie 
alternatives, predict consequences, identify feelings, em* 
patht/e with those feelings, and draw conclusions about how 
people in general would fael in such a situation 

Values Do We or 0on*t We Teach Them?" 
November 2 1. 1971 16 pp ED 065 388 MF $075 HC> 
$1 50 

Many teachers attempt to ignore value questior^ in the social 
studies clasftroom. emphasising intellectual development 
alone Through actions and selection of topics and matenals. 
however a teacher suggests that she/he believes in certain 
Mteas and events and. therefore, teaches values The key issue 
here is not whether vakies should be taught, but rather, the 
lustffication of certam vakies over others to be taught arui the 
decision on how to teach them Values, defined as concepts in 
the minds of men which are reflected in specific vOkie daims 
made by individuals, represent the quality of worth or ment 
which men and women place on various aspects of their en* 
pcrtence and by which they judge that experience Students 
need to understand the difference between personal, market, 
and real value claims, and how to know that the latter assert 
that a given thing is better than other conceivable and 
available alternatives according to a particular set d crttena 
Moral value claims represent a particular kind of real value 
claim Students can be taught tt^ meaning of lustice and its 
potential usefulness as a universally applicable principle, and 
need to emphasife with the feelings of others Value educe* 
tion includes t>oth cognitive and affective components. 

Hattoonian. H Michael A Diselosuto Approadi to Veluo 
Analysis kn Social Sttidies Edueotion: ReiioMlo and Com* 
ponents. Third annual conference paper presented at 
Michigan State University. May 1973 Michigan State Unnrer* 
sity Conference on Social Education and Social Science. 
1973 38 pp ED 083 059 MF SO 75 HC SI 85 * 

This paper presents a rationale for a disclosure approach to 
value analysis and describes ttie components of this approach, 
which involves student construction of value profiles of one's 



own mythic thought, or mental framework, vis a vis a specified 
concept The rationale is discussed in terms of the relationship 
between value study and mythic thought, delineating the 
components needed to comptoment the present state of the 
art relative to value study m social studies education analysing 
mythic thought and narrauve explanation, and outlining an 
approach to value education through the use of narratives to 
investigate value positions The components of the disclosure 
approach mcHide the explanatory power of the narratnre and 
mythic thought of the author, the use of metaphor, the nature 
of value concepts, construction and use of vakie continue. 
devek>pment of a value profile, and augmentation of personal 
definitions Tfie example given of the process, which includes 
a classification scheme for value analysis utiliting danfication 
questions for use in small groups, is based on the concept of 
lustice 

Kachaturoff. Grace Teaching Values m the Public 
Schooto ' Social Studiae 64 222 26. October 1973 

This article focuses on the need lor schools to accept the 
responsibility to teach the vaktes of human lifa to the in- 
dividual Since conffict exists between self and group in 
society, a meaningful set of values for ttie resolution of this 
convict remains the fundamental task of an ethical system 

Kardatfke. Howard "Affective Learnings and the Social 
Studies An Exploration of Parsisttng issues.*' Indiana Social 
Studios QuMtetly 25 75-87. Autumn 1972. 

Ttie issues irwolved m the incorporation of values or value 
processes into the social studies classroom are atmndant and 
complex The purpose of this article is to examine the issues 
and alternatives 

McAulay. John D "Values and Elementary Social 
Studies Social Siudiaa 65 61 64. Febniary 1974 

An elementary social studies program should help a chikl 
develop an awareness of significant personal social values 
Vakies pertinent to the chiki from ages 4 to 1 1 are pcnnted 
out Four principal activities in which the child must engage to 
develop each of tiiese values into behavioral patterns are dis* 
cussed 

Miller. Harry G . and Vmocur. Samuel M A Method for 
Oanfymg Value Statements m the Social Studies Classroom 
A Self Instructional Program " 1972. 18 pp EO 070 687 MF- 
S0 76HC $1 SO 

A self instructional program for teachers is designed to aid m 
tfie clarification of value statements in the social studies 
classroom A method of teacfter response for the clarification 
of student value statements and suggested teaching 
strategies to promote student value statements in the 
classroom are included Activities m the program are designed 
to be used individually and results are to l>e evaluated and 
compared m group discussion Examples of diatogue to clanfy 
value statements are included and teaching tectmtques to 
stimulate student values statements are suggested 

■ !■ , Valuing and the Social Studies Teacher.** 

College Studem Jourmrt 5 72-74. September October 
1971 

Described is a method for valuing in the sociai studies 
classroom Students shouki be allowed to explore and draw 
their own coiKkisions The teacher, encouraging and guiding 
self-examination, shoukt demand rationaNty and reasoning 
rather than tlie acceptance of specific conclusione iudged of 
worth l>y her/himself and the school system. 
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Poetlier. Joel S A Strdtogy for Value Clartfication." Soetal 
Sctonet RMord 1 1 3B. Autumn 1973 

A sequentiat. proWem-solving approach is offered as a 
strateov for ttie classroom teacher who waists to help studenta 
increase their sluMs of inquiry, conceptual leamir^. aiHl value 
clarification 

Schelt. Robert L ' Social Studies and the Complete Per- 
son * Sooial Studies Joumei 3 ft-12: Spring 1974. 

Models and programs eiiemplifving the thrust toward 
humanistic education in social studies are described. 

Utah State Board of Education Pdcus on Man; A f^rospec- 
tus Social Studies fOr Utah Schools. Salt Lake Qty Utah 
State Board of Education. 1971 390 pp. ED OSS 383 MF* 
S07S HC-SIBBO 

This prospectus identifies basic societal values, behaviors, and 
understandings and devetops two maior purposes: <1) to bring 
the social studies programs into focus and guarantee their 
relevancy fbr each student, and (2) to provide a usable pattern 
for an organaation by virtiich each teacher can assist students 
in buiUmg better citiienship. Goals tor educstiOf^ are listed: 
policy on controversial issues is stated: and a social studies 
definition precedes the outline of scope and sequence of in- 
struction outline Social goato and related focal points ere 
broadly outlined, and then, m a detailed ('preparation for in- 
stmction ) section, the abstract social goals are changed by a 
three-step process into a form in wtiich one aspect of each 
goal IS ready for teactier presentation in the classroom. To 
ase<st m developing social studies skills, instructional 
flowcharts and model units are outlined. No one teaching 
method or strategy is stressed, the processes of providing eic- 
pertences for children and youth rest with the indiv^iuai 
teacher Social goals developed tiy the national council for the 
social studies are utilned in developirig the curriculum 
proposals. 

Western Cumcuium Project on Canada Studies. Pro|ect 
Cenada West five to Nine: Ufbeniaeiion end the Sooiel 
Studies Cufffieuhim for the Rfsl i^our Yeeis <K*3) of Ceiie- 
dian Sshoots. Et^nton. Alberta: Western Cumcuium Pro- 
ject on Canada Studies. June 1971 . 60 pp. ED OSS 018 MP- 
S075 HC-$315 

The Powell River Project proposes m this progress repc ! to 
design a cumcuium with the Canadian urtian environment as 
a mafor focus promoting cognitive and affective learnings that 
are vertfiaMy appropriate using a team of primary teachers as 
designers Activities and enperiences will be selected which 
lead the chiM to learn her/his role m society, understand the 
relationship between groups, the imerttopendence of people 
and institutions, and. how they are affected by urbanited en- 



vironments, and. devetop self-concept, self-esteem, and a 
sense of indwidual responsibility. The chteria for the selection 
of teaching strategies and activities are outlined: practice and 
development of imellectual skills, diversity of techniques, open 
classroom dimate. active decision-fnaking* use of inquiry 
techniques, and free concept and value formation. Criteria for 
the structure of the materials are also given. To begin, the pro* 
lect reviewed relevam literature on: urbanisation, child psy^ 
chology and learning theory, structure and stretegy in the 
soaal studies, printed teaching and teaming resources, and 
current and proiected social studies curricula fbr the Canadian 
piovinces Ttw findings are summariied liere and tlie 
bibkograpfiy is appended. Also appended are: (1) a summary 
of an invemory of knowledge skills and attitudes of 
kindergarten chiktren; and (2) a study of the understanding of 
the elementary chiktren of PoweN Biver concerning their civic 
election 

Williams. Elmer Values end the Vahiiiig Ptoeess. Soeisi 
Studies for the Elemmtary School. PfoRcieftoy IModele 
#B. Athens Georgia University. Department of Social 
Science Education. 1972 40 pp ED 073 990 MP-S0.7S HC* 
SI 85 

The purposes of this teacher trainirtg module are to: (1) 
develop awareness and understanding of ttie affective domain 
of learning, values, and the valuing process, and (2) devekip 
competency m using teaching strategies designed to help 
chiklren clanfy their vahies. A sequence of activities is design* 
ed to devetop enabling and terminal competencies in writing a 
value clarification lesson grtan. in demonstrating an affacthm 
teaching strategy, in classi^ng aftective pupil liehavtors. in 
wnting behavioral objectives, in determining the stage of the 
valuing process, and in identifying several aUematives of 
behavior The first part of the document deals with an en^ 
amination of Bloom's taxonomy of the affective domain. The 
valuing process is examined in the second part of the module. 
Presented in the third sectkm is a teaching strategy tniitt 
around an unfinished story that will help chiMren identify 
alternatives to a prol>lem situation and to examine possible 
consequences of each alternative. Appendices include ad* 
dttional actwities and a bililiography of materials fbr teaching 
about values 

Yawkey. T D.. and Aronin. E. L. "The Living Circle Appioach 
m the Social Studies." Social StutHes SB: 71-75; February 
1974 

Social studies programs are increasing their fdcuS upon social 
and interpersonal awareness. This article discusses the 
teacher s role in teaching atmit vakies in social studies 
classes at the primary and secondary levels. The technique 
known as the living circle or group guidance is explained. 
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